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Education 


Books for Sale, etc. 





6“ a SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in June.— 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An Exami- 

nation will be held on June 27, 28, and 29 to 

fill Vacancies in Scholarships and Exhibitions.— 

For particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, The 
Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
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ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—RecTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


R. WILLIAMS'S TRUSTEES offer for open 
competition, Undergraduate Scholarships, 
tenable in the University of Glasgow only; and 
Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, tenable in 
any approved School of Theology or University. 
The Scholarships are open to Students of all 
Denominatious preparing for the Nonconformist 
Ministry. For particulars apply to the SecrETARY, 
Dr. WiLtiaMs’s Lrprary, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C., before June 1. 
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REEK LITERARY GENTLEMAN would 
give GREEK LESSONS at PUPIL’S 
RESIDENCE. Terms: Three Lessons a Week, 
Three Hours, 1os.; Four Hours, 12s.—Write 
. L. G., care of Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, 
wc. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, DS.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

or visit pupils.—11 Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


ECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNT- 
ANTS in the Army Accounts Department, 
and Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment (18-20) May 24. 
_ The date specified is the latest at which applica- 
tions can be received. They must be made on 
forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 








ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in advanced 

school for boys, by Cambridge University 

Honour Man.—Particulars to GRADUATE, 313 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it 
to their advantage to write for J. BALD- 
WIN'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, sent post free on application. 
Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine 
bargains in Scarce Items and First Editions. 
Books sent on approval if desired.—Address 14 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





THE YELLOW BOOK, an Illustrated Quar- 
terly, vols. 2 to 13, 1894-97, illustrated by Aubrey 
Beardsley, etc., original cloth, uncut, clean; published at £3 
net, for 45s.—Walker, 37 Briggate. Leeds. 





Established 


J. POOLE & CO. is 


104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Al inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 





= Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





UST PUBLISHED—B. H. BLACKWELL'S 
MONTHLY LIST OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS for APRIL, containing English Litera- 
ture, Part 1 (Addison to Leigh Hunt), Biogra- 
phy, Natural History, Sport, etc. 
Also Monthly List of New Books (English and 
Foreign) published during April. 


50 AND 51 BrRoaD STREET, OXFORD. 








Books Wanted 





| Shag Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Howtmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 








Lectures 


LECTURES in FRENCH on Modern French 
Art and Literature will be given by Mlle. 
Pkcontat at the Elysée Galleries, 17 Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, at 3 P.M. on seven successive Thurs- 
days, beginning May 17. The course, 10s. 6d. ; 
Single, 2s, 











R#YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
rice given.—W. E. Goulden, s St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

ol. i., 1869 for sale.) 





Typewriting 





T° AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 
tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per rooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





haa 1 ge promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. © Trials solicited. — Miss . 


Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. 


SS ladda Lae ae aang tooo words (Reming- 

ton). Novels, Plays, Duplicating Circulars, 
etc.—Miss WI LtarpD, Beaufort House, Osborne 
Road, Southville, Bristol. 














Art 





) aga = ys +e of PAINTINGS by J. D. 
FERGUSSON and ARTHUR STUDD, 
and Metal Work by G. Dixxgers & Co., of Hol- 
land, open May 21.—THE BAILLIE GAL- 
LERY, 54 Baker Street, W., ro to 6. 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP- 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD's GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrry,3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PAtmer, 
Proprietor. 





TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; call or write.—Mr. A. C. 
Schnelle, 112 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
W. on 
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NEW WORK BY OSWALD CRAWFURD 
Just Published 


THE REVELATIONS oF INSPECTOR MORGAN 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 
Author of “ Sylvia Arden,” ‘‘ The Ways of the Millionaire,” etc. 


PRICE © SHILLINGS. 


Contents :—DETECTIVE INSPECTOR MORGAN. 
GENTLEMAN COGGINS: ALIAS TOWERS. 
THE FLYING MAN, 
THE MURDER AT JEX FARM. 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN. 











Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 














IF YOU WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR |NEWSAGENT THE 


Saturday 
Westminster. 


(Jssued by the Westminster Gazette) 











IT COSTS BUT A PENNY, YET IS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
MAGAZINE-REVIEW PUBLISHED. 





THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s, 8d. ABROAD. 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 





SEND A POSTCARD REQUEST FOR 
SPECIMEN COPY. 





“SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,” 
TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


THE 














'& HOME FOR BOOKS. 


Treat your books as your best friends. They will be true 
to you when all others ~™ In other words treat your- 
self toa 


“GUNN” 


Sectional Bookcase 


Your books will look well in it; they will 
always be handy, and its specially made doors 
will keep them free from damage. Built up 
in sections of any required size, the whole 
looking like a solid, handsome piece of furni- 
ture. Always complete, yet always growing. 
Full particulars, prices, and name of nearest 
Agent, post free. Write for “ Booklet No. 
23” to WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 44 Paul 
Street, London, E.C, 


















Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “* Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. By post, 12s. 11d. 





The Century Book of 
Gardening |... D EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 








Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden, By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d.net. By 





post, 13s. 
Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 
By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden.”’ 12s. 6d. net. By 
pos, 138. 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 2s. net each. 
By post, £2 3s. each. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d.net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
» ‘The Garden,” Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,”’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 








Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
By post, 3s. 10d. 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd. 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


WE have been reading with great amusement and (we 
blush to confess it) some profit to ourselves, a book recently 
published by the Clarendon Press and called ‘‘ The King’s 
English.’’ The authors, or compilers, give us no better 
means of naming them than their initials, H. W. F, and 
F. G. F.; but those initials should be stencilled on the 
walls of all newspaper offices and all the rooms in which 
people write for publication. Indeed, since their owners 
have caused us to blush, we feel inclined to hang their 
initials over our looking-glass, and read them as the text for 
the day, as Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s golfer read the words 
“Slow Back!” “‘all the time he shaved.” ‘The King’s 
English” points out, with a delicate finger and a delicate 
but very “nasty” wit, the mistakes that most people make 
in writing what they suppose to be English. 





Naturally, we turned first to the Index, to see there 
how the authors dealt with the mistakes or tricks against 
which the ACADEMy—in the privacy of the editorial room 
—has wielded its blue pencil since March 1905. (Readers 
of an article on this subject by Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
Morning Post some weeks ago should note carefully the 
dates appended to his quotations from this paper). Before 
we mention one or two of them, we would acquaint our 
readers, for the first time, with the fact that they have 
escaped from more offences than they are likely to have 
suspected. If, in the past fourteen months, we have cut 
out two “‘somewhats” from the manuscripts accepted, 
we have cut out twenty thousand. The number of times 
the words “so,” and “such” lacking any “‘ that ”’ to follow, 
have either had the necessary “that” supplied or been 
deleted, is beyond calculation (the habit of saying that 
something was ‘so sweet” or “so clever”’ without adding 
how sweet or how clever is not confined to women writers) ; 
the impersonal “‘ one,” imitated from the French on, which 
we have always regarded as, if not incorrect, at least very 
ugly, has consumed, roughly, about one blue pencil a 
month. If Mr. T. Herbert Kendrick, who wrote the letter 
that appeared in our number of May 5, had been able to 
compare the number of impersonal “ones” printed with 
the number written in the manuscripts, he would have 
seen that the author of the Causerie of that week was not 
alone in finding the usage convenient. 


We have, too, consistently discouraged the use of 
“ individual ” in place of ‘‘ man,” “ woman,” or “ person.” 
“Unique” to us means “the only one in the world”: we 
have never (we wager) allowed it to be used in these 
columns for “ good,” “exceptional,” or ‘‘ unusual” ; 
while as to “rather unique” or “ almost unique,” not 
even those pampered persons, the writers of signed 
Causeries, have been spared correction when they com- 
mitted those offences. In the same way, “ perfect”’ to 





us has always meant perfect. A thing can no more be 
‘almost perfect’’ than it can be “ almost infinite.” We 
admit, however, that we have sometimes passed the 
use of “singular” for “ unusual,” and of “singularly” for 
“very.” 





“*Excellent,”’ again, is a word that our blue pencil has 
crossed out fifty times and more in a week. That which 
is excellent excels everything else of its kind; but even 
ACADEMY reviewers have an idea that the word means 
nothing more than “good.” While as to “very,” a 
writer of our acquaintance (he is sitting in the room with 
us now) makes a point, while reading over any article he 
may have written, of cutting out all the “ verys”—and 
performs in some degree the same office for those whose 
work he is privileged to publish. 


Of other bad habits—the use of “ phenomenal” for 
“extraordinary,” “ phenomenon” for “fact”; the use of 
“tags” like “‘true inwardness,” “‘ galore,” “‘a certain,” 
“perchance,” “nothing if not” “‘ the worthy” (author or 
subject), ‘up to date,” “‘ you shall find” (“for you will 
find’); together with the use of foreign phrases when 
English phrases will do, and many others pointed out 
or passed over by H. W. F. and F. G. F.—we can claim to 
be guiltless. Their book is disquieting. It ‘ gibbets” 
(as they would ot say) many usages which we imagined 
permissible; it spares many to which we have vowed 
enmity. It allows, for instance, the impersonal “ one,” 
and says nothing against “firstly,” “‘lastly’’ and “ later 
on,” the last of which Walter Pater used to correct in the 
present writer’s college essays. But perhaps we may give 
some idea of how good and valuable a book it is, by 
stating that it has made us so nervous that we doubt the 
correctness of every sentence we have written. If any 
reader take the trouble to check these notes by “The 
King’s English” and send us a list of the mistakes, it 
will prove, not that we are guilty of an excessive quantity 
of ‘‘ solecisms,”’ as the hack journalist calls mistakes, but 
that the correctness of all modern writing is “ very far to 
seek.” 


We must not close our account of the book without 
remarking that the authors “ fly at high game.”’ Ruskin, 
John Morley, George Eliot, Thackeray, Stevenson, 
Frederick Greenwood, Henry James, and George Meredith : 
these are some of the writers they convict of slovenliness. 
That Dickens, Crockett, and E. F. Benson should occur 
frequently on their “‘ black list”’ “ was only to be expec- 
ted”: of one of Mr. Benson’s mistakes the authors remark 
that it “is generally whipped out of schoolboys.” But to 
a woman falls the distinction of having written the very 
worst sentence of all that they quote. It is as follows: 
“Why even Tennyson became an amateur milkman to 
somewhat conceal and excuse the shame and degradation of 
writing verse.” The mistakes in that are not confined to 
its grammar. 


To the Times of Monday last Dr. B. P. Grenfell and Dr, 
A. S. Hunt contributed an article of more than common 
importance and interest on their last season’s discoveries 
of manuscripts at Oxyrhynchus, the Egyptian city where 
the excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund have 
already yielded many valuable finds. Those of the fifth 
season reported in the article referred to prove to be the 
most valuable of all. A couple of cases of rolls were 
found to contain a number of second~- and third- century 
papyri. Among these was a papyrus of Pindar, containing 
principally paeans, with elaborate scholia. Some twelve 
lines are, at present, all that we have extant of Pindar’s 
paeans, so that this manuscript “ practically introduces us 
for the first time to this class of Pindar’s compositions.” 
Another most important discovery is a tragedy on the 
subject of Hypsipyle, which Drs. Grenfell and Hunt 
believe to be no other than the lost Hypsipyle of Euripides, 
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Of this at present only a hundred lines, mainly lyrical, have 
been discovered, but it is expected that more will be found 
later. 


Among the prose manuscripts containing works hitherto 
unknown to modern days is a papyrus of the orations of 
Lysias, containing the conclusion of a speech against 
Hippotherses ; and a fragment of a history of Greece, 
possibly by Ephorus or Theopompus. The part already 
deciphered deals with “‘ the relation’of parties at Corinth 
to Argos and Sparta” after the Battle of Nemea, B.c. 394, 
and “‘refers to two otherwise unrecorded incidents in the 
Peloponnesian War.” The discovery of a papyrus contain- 
ing seventy lines of the meliambi of Cercidas, the fourth- 
century poet-philosopher of Megalopolis, will mean, 
practically, that for the first time we shall be able to 
judge the work of a writer of whom only fourteen lines 
have hitherto been known: 


These are things to make the mouths of scholars water. 
But it is not only classical scholars and students who will 
be interested in the discovery of forty-five lines of a lost 
Gospel, written in a cultivated literary style and phrase- 
ology, and displaying a “‘curious familiarity—whether 
genuine or assumed—with the topography of the Temple 
and Jewish ceremonies of purification.” The incident 
recorded, according to the article from which we draw our 
information, is a visit of Jesus and His disciples to the 
Temple, in which a Pharisee reproaches them with their 
neglect of the ceremonial of purification, and, having 
described that ceremonial, receives a crushing reply which 
contrasts outward with inward purity. 


A Society that makes such discoveries as these deserves 
hearty and practical support. Funds, we learn, are 
urgently needed by the Greco-Roman branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund to carry on the excavations at 
Oxyrhynchus; and the publication of the news of the 
latest discoveries should have the effect of bringing in 
subscriptions in large numbers. They should be sent to 
Mr. H. A. Grueber, at the offices of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 37 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


From the British School at Athens, too, there has 
recently come good news and an appeal through a letter 
to the Times from Mr. George A. Macmillan, the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee. The walls of the city 
have been traced for four-fifths of their extent, and are 
found to be Roman, not Byzantine, in period ; the theatre 
has been investigated and a life-sized statue of Aesculapius 
discovered; and, most important of all, the Temple of 
Artemis Orthia, the scene of the chastisement of the 
youths of Sparta, has been identified on the right bank of 
the Eurotas. Here votive offerings—small models in lead, 
ivory, bronze, gold, silver and terra-cotta, of gods, men, 
fishes, animals and inanimate objects—have been found 
in thousands. 4; The Managing Committee appeals for 
another {500 to continue the work. The treasurer is 
Ly Vincent Yorke, The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, 


Sunday, May 20, is the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Stuart Mill; and all the surviving 
supporters (if any) of the ‘‘ Liberalism of the Sixties” will 
keep their saint’s day. To tell the truth, the anniversary 
means little to the public of letters ; and among philosophers 
Mill’s day has passed. Any undergraduate who has just 
begun to read “Lit. Hum.” can point out the central 
fallacy which invalidates his whole argument for utili- 
tarianism. It will be sufficient, therefore, to give our 
readers a bare reminder of the anniversary. 


At may appropriately be recalled this week, in connection 
with the birthday of Miss Florence Nightingale, that 
exactly fifty years ago Mr, Gerald Massey, in his little 





volume “‘ Craigcrook Castle.” now long out of print, made 
Florence Nightingale the subject of an ode in the section 
of the book called “‘ Glimpses of the War.’’ Though not 
one of the happiest of Mr. Massey’s lyrical efforts, it is 
essentially characteristic. The closing verse is as follows : 
The Rose did lift her veil, and blush 
At her bower-door like a Bride ; 
The shy brown birds came back with Spring 
In our merry green woods to hide. 
But there she sang, our Nightingale ! 
Till War’s stern heart grew mild ; 
And, nestling in the arms of Peace, 
He slumbered like a Child. 


The dulness of official reports is proverbial, and the 

annual reports of public library authorities are not excep- 
tions to the general rule. Occasionally, however, a report 
reaches us which is interesting, because it expresses 
opinions, and gives reasons. The annual report of the 
Bromley Public Library records the fact that the library 
committee have 
bought books upon two principles. The first is to avoid the sharp 
division between “‘ light "’ reading and standard literature, and to buy 
more books which form, as it were, a bridge between the two extremes, 
and so tend to encourage the reading of better and still better books 
. « . The second principle is to limit the number of subjects repre- 
sented. It is im ible to include an adequate number of up-to-date 
books on all subjects. The alternatives are to make the Library as 
fully representative of knowledge as possible by purchasing one or 
two books on each subject, or to limit the number of subjects, and 
to provide a fuller course of reading ineach. The Committee have 
acted upon the latter course, 
We would point out that the “bridge” will be of no 
avail unless the Committee does its best to give the 
utmost publicity to the good books lying beyond the 
bridge. 


The report ends by pointing out one result of the public 
library movement which its detractors have overlooked. 
“It should be borne in mind” 
that the statistics in this Report—or in the report of any municipal 
library—do not show the whole benefit of the library to the community. 
To a large extent a library is a school for readers ; it attracts people, 
encourages and trains the reading habit, and finally produces a certain 

roportion of finished readers, If these trained readers read pure 
iterature, the library continues to satisfy them. But some of the 
trained readers adopt special lines of study, the books for which the 
library can never hope to supply. Such readers leave the library, 
and form collections of their own; they continue the reading which 
the library has induced them to begin, but for which it no longer 
gets the credit. It is well to note that at the present time, notwith- 
standing the increased use of all municipal libraries, the number of 
books in the home, and the number of small special collections for 
private study have increased to an extent which was certainly not 
expected fifteen or twenty years ago. 


So far as the average municipal library is concerned, 
this argument is perfectly sound. It is obvious that only 
the very large general libraries can satisfy students and 
specialists; and even the British Museum and the Bod- 
leian at times fail to provide the thorough-going student 
with all he wants. Time is proving to the bookseller that 
the municipal libraries are among his best friends. 


A Greenock gentleman, who is ah enthusiastic ‘‘ Mere- 
dithian,” has printed a Jecture he recently delivered on 
‘The Shaving of Shagpat”’ and Mr. Meredith, in accepting 
the dedication of the brochure, remarks that the essay 
recalled some of the thoughts he had when writing the 
novel—if it can be so called. ‘‘ The Shaving of Shagpat,” 
according to the Greenockian disciple of the “‘ Master of 
all of us,’”’ as Stevenson termed Meredith, is “all allegory.” 
It is almost if not quite fifty years since this work of 
Mr. Meredith was written, and in one of the early editions 
of the book he wrote that: ‘‘ Though I certainly should be 
flattered to have it supposed that anything very distinct 
was intended by me, the Allegory must be rejected 
altogether. The subtle Arab who conceived Shagpat 
meant either very much more or very much less, and my 
belief is that designing in his wisdom simply to amuse, he 
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attempted to give a larger embrace to time than is possible 
to the profound Dispenser of Allegories, which are mortal, 
which, to be of any value, must be perfectly clear, and when 
ae clear, are as little attractive as Mrs. Malaprop’s 
reptile.” 


Another question has been asked in the House of Com- 
mons about the Official History of the Boer War, which has 
elicited from the Prime Minister the valuable information 
that the co:t of the work from first to last is estimated at 
£27,000 at least, of which sum about {22,000 had been 
expended up to the end of March in this year. Against 
this sum, he adds with official wisdom, there will be profits 
from its sale, which have not been and cannot be esti- 
mated. It looks, at any rate, as if the vocation of an 
official historian were lucrative. 


An interesting mansion now in the market is Hunsdon 
House, which Mr. Spencer Charrington purchased in 1882. 
Hunsdon House, which was founded in 1447, became the 
palace of Henry VIII. and a favourite residence of his 
children. The place, however, is chiefly celebrated in 
literary history as being the spot where Henry Howard, 
Earl ot Surrey, first met the fair Geraldine. 

Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen. 

Bright is her hue and Geraldine she hight ; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine. 
Surrey’s passion may, perhaps, be classed with the love of 
Dante for Beatrice, and of Petrarch for Laura. According 
to one account he roamed over Europe challenging all 
men who questioned the beauty of his mistress, and like 
Ivanhoe he came out victorious from all combats that 
ensued. At Vienna he debased his character for chivalrous 
devotion by falling in love for a time with another lady, 
but at Florence he visited a magician who was able to 
show him his mistress seated on a couch and reading one 
of his sonnets, her eyes the while being filled with tears. 
Geraldine at this period seems to have been aged seven. 
Her prosaic destiny was to marry a man old enough to be 
her grandfather, and when he died to become the third 
wife of the Earl of Lincoln. 


Another house that is in the market is “ Bird Grove,” a 
villa near Coventry, where George Eliot took up her abode 
in 1842. The time that she spent there is full of interest. 
Owing to her brother’s marriage, her father had made up 
his mind to migrate to Coventry, and there he took a semi- 
detached house with ‘“‘a good bit of garden round it,” 
Next door lived Mrs. Pears, who, struck by the evangelical 
fervour of Miss Evans, introduced her to her brother, 
Mr. Bray, a somewhat sceptical person, in the hope that 
the clever young woman might influence him in the right 
direction. The reverse, however, happened, for within 
six months she announced to her astonished father that 
she had abandoned the beliefs learned in childhood, and 
could no longer occupy her accustomed place in the family 
pew. Mr. Evans, much enraged, threatened to leave her 
to make her living by teaching, whereupon his daughter, 
seeing the value of compromise, consented to resume her 
attendance at church. It was while she was at “‘ Bird 
Grove’ that she translated Strauss’s “Life of Jesus,” a 
task that occupied three years and produced for her the 
sum of twenty pounds. This period of Miss Evans’s life 
was brought to an end by her father’s death, which took 
place in 1849. 


The sale of the Library of Mr. R. C. Fisher of Midhurst, 
Surrey, which was announced by Messrs. Sotheby for the 
2Ist and three following days, has now been arranged by 
private treaty. The purchaser is not an American. The 
collection consists chiefly of early and rare Italian, German 
and French woodcut books formed by the late Mr. Richard 
Fisher and his son, the present owner, for the purpose of 
illustrating the development of the art of Engraving in 
its connection with Literature, chiefly in France, Italy and 
Germany. 





Among the Italian books are Asops of 1485, 1493, 1501 
and 1510; the Dante of 1491 and 1512; the Bonaventure 
of 1489 and 1495; the Capranica of 1490; the “ Com- 
mandamenti’’ of 1494; ‘‘ Epistole et Evangelii” of 1495 
(of which one other copy only is known); the Ovid of 
1497, the Petrarcha of 1500, and Voragine, 1505. The 
French School of Engraving is represented by a fine 
series of Books of Hours, of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, and other works. There is also a 
series of editions of the Dance of Death by Holbein and 
others, and first editions of Tracts by Martin Luther and 
Erasmus, with fine borders. There are also a few 
remarkable bindings. 


The following are among forthcoming events : 


Royal Institution. —On Thursday next (May 24), at five o’clock, Pro- 
fessor W. J. Sollas ins a course of t lectures at the Ro 
Institution on ‘‘ Man and the Glacial Period.’’ The Friday evening 
discourse on May 25 will be delivered by Mr. Leonard Hill on ‘‘ Com- 
pressed Air and its Physiological Effects.” 

Royal Geogra hical : Society.—The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society will be held in the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W., on 
Monday, May 21, at three o’clock p.m., the Right Hon. Sir George 
T. Goldie, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the chair. (1) 
Presentation of medals and awards ; (2) Address by the President ; 
(3) Annual report and election of President and Council. The annual 
dinner will take place at seven P.M. in the Whitehall Rooms. 

Society of Arts.—Monday, May 21, at 8 p.m. Cantor Lectures 
pis Heraldry in Relation to the Applied Arts,’’ by George W. Eve, R.E 
Three lectures, Wednesday, May 23, at 8 p.m. Ordinary Meeting. 
* The General Supply of Electricity for Power and other Purposes,” 
by James N. Shoolbred, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Thursday, May 24, at 
4.30 P.M. Indian Section. ‘‘ The Parsis of Persia,” by Major Percy 
Molesworth Sykes, C.M.G., H.B.M.’s Consul-General and Agent to 
the Government of India in Khorasan. 

Linnean Society.—The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Thursday, the 24th inst., at 
three o’clock precisely, for the election of a council and officers for 
the ensuing year, for the award of the Society’s gold medal, for the 
reception of the Presidential Address, and for other business, 

Church of England Society for Waifs and Strays: Performances 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon at the Crystal Palace School of 
Art on Thursday, June 7, and Saturday, June 9, at 3.30 P.m., in aid 
of the Quarter Century Fund of the Society. The play will be 
repeated at the Scala Theatre on Monday, June 11 at 3 P.M. in aid of 
the Bedford College for Women Site and Building Scheme. The 
performers are past and present students of the Crystal Palace School 
of Art, assisted by Mr. Gerald Ames, Mr. Lewis Casson, Miss Hazel 
Thompson, Miss Mary Webb and Miss Elsie Fogerty. Performances 
under the direction of Miss Elsie Fogerty, 11 Wetherby Mansions, 
Earl’s Court Square, S.W., of whom all further information may 
be obtained. 

Messrs. Christie, Mason and Woods.—Saturday, May 26: Sale of 
the pictures (mainly of the English school) of the late Mr. T. H. Woods, 
late senior partner in the firm. 








LITERATURE 
ALFRED AINGER 


The Tife and Letters of Alfred Ainger. 
(Constable, 12s, 6d. net.) 


Miss SICHEL has written a charming biography of one of 
the few wits of our time. Every page of this volume 
yields something to show how excellently fitted the late 
Canon Ainger was to be the biographer and annotator of 
Charles Lamb. His was a kindred mind. As we read the 
story of his life, a most attractive personality is revealed. 
Canon Ainger in his later days, when Master of the Temple, 
felt the seriousness of his position, and to some extent 
restrained the wit and humour which were among his 
earliest characteristics. He was, indeed, a consummate 
flower of modern culture, but in him were united to solid 
attainment the gaiety, the humanity, the wit of Charles 
Lamb. It is true that a critic fond of fun might suggest 
as a motto the parody he made for another purpose; 


Under the chestnut tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 


It is no blame to Canon Ainger that most of his witti- 
cisms were handed round during his life, and we are glad 
to have the best of them in an authorised version, His 


By Epitu Sicnet. 
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father was the architect who built University College 
Hospital. He was a clever, witty man of many parts, 
loved the microscope, played a fine game of chess, and was 
interested in the development of modern science. There 
is not much to review of Alfred’s early years. He was 
taken to Germany about the age of seven, but learned no 
more of the language than “‘ Du bist ein Schwein,’’ a 
phrase freely applied to those who irritated him. At 
school he had the inestimable advantage of coming into 
contact with the family of Charles Dickens. It was an 
interesting time at which he went up to Cambridge; 
Latham and Leslie Stephen were tutors at Trinity Hall, 
and Henry Fawcett was a Fellow. The prophets of the 
time were Tennyson, Carlyle and Ruskin. Ainger made 
friends in all directions, one of his most constant com- 
panions being Henry Fawcett. His letters from Cambridge, 
without being extraordinary, are full of the high spirits 
appropriate to the youth of the Ainger of 1856, and are 
not without scintillations of the wit which was after- 
wards to characterise his correspondence. As an example 
ot his repartee at that time we might refer to the occasion 
when one of the men told him that he had discovered 
that the classical lecturer used a translation in class. 
“Ah,” replied Ainger, ‘the ass knoweth its master’s 
crib.” 

On leaving the University he hesitated for some time 
about a career. His early predilection had been for the 
stage, but it was afterwards decided that law should be 
his profession. His father, however, died in 1859, and it 
was realised that he could not afford to wait for briefs, 
and a thought of taking Orders, which had frequently 
haunted him, now assumed practical shape. He took u 
residence in St. John’s Wood, and a note-book kept by 
him at this period helps to show us the direction his 
thoughts were taking. We cannot make any long quota- 
tion, but one or two brief extracts will be found very 
characteristic. Here is one: “* Shakespeare said, ‘ Brevity 
is the soul of wit.’ Our age reads, ‘levity.’” ‘And 
another: “Blackstone says that idiots cannot marry. 
How frequently is this law evaded!” 

In 1860 he was ordained Deacon, and became curate to 
the Rev. Richard Haslehurst, Vicar of Alrewas, in Staf- 
fordshire. Subsequently he went to Sheffield, but in 1866 
he left Sheffield and came to live in London altogether. 
We cannot here say much about his readership at the 
Temple or his canonry at Bristol. More interesting is it 
to follow his literary development. He had early gained 
an introduction to the Macmillan family, and was a 
constant visitor to their house during a period of fifty 
years. Other literary acquaintances had been steadily 
formed since the beginning of his career, and he seemed 
to glide almost naturally into the world of journalism and 
criticism. Of the intellectual character that he had de- 
veloped we can scarcely do better than give Miss Sichel’s 
Own account: 


Ainger’s wit was no mere embroidery : it filled a definite réle in his 
life. Spontaneous and mercurial though it was, he had a clear con- 
ception of what he meant to do with it. He hardly ever discussed 
general subjects, even when they were literary ones, and he usually 
avoided the topics of the day, or any threshing out of ideas, His talk 
consisted mainly of allusion, of anecdote, of quotation, elements that 
cannot exist, except in an atmosphere of humour ; and his genius la 
in their application more than in original flights. ‘ His talk wasric 
and full’ (to quote a Bristol friend), ‘* his silences full of inspiration. 
He knew exactly how to fill a pause with some dry comment, irre- 
sistibly piquant and droll.’’ By no means a gossip, yet he was very 
personal—and circumspect in his inquiries about people. These he 
made with a good deal of human interest, in which his natural preci- 
sion played no small part 


His wit, as a matter of fact, was used as clothing for 
thought that was often both keen and deep. After read- 
ing Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Religion of a Literary Man,” 
published at the Bodley Head, he made the following 
rhyme: 

I read in a Fin-de-Siécle Bard 

And then I up and said— 


‘**O give us more of the godly heart 
And less of the Bodley Head."’ 





Two other instances of the same kind of cleverness can be 
quoted. One was made immediately after the appearance 
of Haweis’s book “‘ Music and Morals,” which was simul- 
taneous with the birth of his first child: 


Little Baby Haweis, 

Playing with your corals, 

Pa will mind your music— 
Who will mind your morals? 


Of his readiness the following is a good example: 


There was once a discussion as to rhymes at the Macmillans’, and 
some one challenged the company to find a rhyme for “ porringer.’’ 
Immediately there came back Ainger’s rejoinder : 


The Princess Mary fain would wed, 
They gave the Prince of Orange her, 
And now it never can be said, 
I've not a rhyme for “ porringer.”’ 


There is enough in what we have said to show his kin- 
ship to Charles Lamb, but Ainger’s was a more delicate, 
slighter, more elusive personality. It may be said that he 
skimmed lightly over the surface of things with only a 
pregnant glance now and then at the depths below. Of 
the visible, tangible, concrete, he was a wise and witty 
judge, but general principles he never seems to have cared 
to investigate. In his personal character, however, he 
had that same lovableness by which Elia is distinguished. 
It went out readily to the poor and needy, whether the 
poor and needy happened to be biped. or four-footed. 
When living at Hampstead, he always employed a most 
disreputable looking fly and paid the still more disrepu- 
table looking cabman more than was due to him. He 
hated giving unnecessary pain to man, beast or bird. 
Yet he had a feeling which amounted almost to abhor- 
rence of whatever was maudlin or sentimental, and not 
unfrequently cloaked his inner feelings under an out- 
ward garb of laughter and even cynicism. He took his 
profession very seriously, and the responsibility of it 
seemed to increase with the passing of the years. Yet his 
preaching was more remarkable for the soundness and 
sanity of its common sense than for the discussion of 
difficult theological problems, and looking back over his 
literary predilections we seem to see a kindred character- 
istic displayed. He did not at all like Emerson, but 
he had been brought up on Crabbe, whom to the end 
he regarded as ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter.” He had 
his doubts about George Eliot and thought it revolting 
that she who professed herself one of the most advanced 
of the materialists of her day should have worked 
Christianity into her novels in the spirit of a mere artist. 
But, truth to tell, he had no very just conception of what 
art meant, but ever in his more serious moods was 
searching literature for its moral lessons. And occa- 
sionally he writes without much discernment, as in his 
comment to Mrs. Andrew Lang on the well-known article 
in which W. E. Henley attacked Stevenson : 


I suppose Henley’s attack on R.L.S. has reached your ears even 
in your Ultima Thule. Strange that H. should not have foreseen the 
storm of abuse it must inevitably bring about his ears, and quickly. 
On hearing of it I took out my pocket-book and instantly produced the 
following : 

** De mortuis nil nisi malum."’ 

** They can’t hit back, so let's assail ’em ; ”’ 
which, however, is but a poor pendant to what suggested it, the 
words of a modern Irish wit, with a truly Swiftian power of 
rhyming : 

**De mortuis nil nisi bonum.”’ 

‘*When scoundrels die we'll all bemoan 'em.” 


Of course Henley foresaw (and none more clearly) the 
tempest he was provoking. 

We are sorry to have to add that the index is one of 
the worst we have ever met in a book of this kind. Why 
the maker of it should, for instance, have inserted Tenny- 
son’s name and not Browning’s, is a mystery. There are 
are many other equally startling omissions, and very little 
skill has been shown in construction. How convenient it 


would have been, for example, to have had an entry under 
the heading of parodies ! 
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THE ORIGINS OF ARAB ART 


Moorish Remains in Spain. By Ausert F.Catvert. (Lane, 
42s. net.) 


In the whole history of artistic development few things 
are more remarkable than the swiftness with which the 
Arabs evolved an original style of construction and 
decoration. There is, perhaps, something of a paradox in 
the very terms of this statement: yet the originality of 
the art is no more questionable than its evolution from 
definite antecedents. What, then, are the sources from 
which the Arabs derived their first inspirations ? What 
were the forces which moulded their characteristic style ? 
And how came it that a semi-barbarian people of Arabia 
in the seventh century—a people “‘in the days of igno- 
rance”’ almost artless and unlettered—were able, as early 
as the eighth century and in the distant cities of Spain, to 
produce works which must still be judged as of the highest 
artistic excellence ? 

The problem which these questions suggest is curious 
and interesting: the materials for its study are by no 
means scanty: yet it remains, so far as we are aware, 
without any clear or complete answer. No doubt the fact 
is partly due to geographical conditions. The two main 
groups of Arab architecture are sundered by the whole 
length of the Mediterranean. There are no Mohammedan 
buildings of importance in Arabia: few in Syria, with the 
exception of Damascus: on the northern coast of Africa 
there is little of value except the mosque at Kairwan: 
while in Egypt to the east and in Spain to the west we 
find a series of splendid monuments from the earliest 
times to the fifteenth century. But a writer on Arab art 
is seldom familiar with both groups of buildings, and, 
unless he know both, he is not fully equipped for 
a scientific study of the subject, since such a study must 
be based on a survey, comparison, and correlation of 
all the chief forms in which the Muslim spirit found 
expression. 

Mr. Calvert has produced a beautiful book in outward 
show, but it is not one founded on any serious study 
of the subject. It is illustrated with so lavish a richness 
of colour that to turn its pages gives one at first almost 
the same impression of splendour as one receives in 
wandering from hall to hall of the Alcazar of Seville: 
and this is probably the highest compliment we could 
pay to the book or its author—a compliment which 
we shall regret having to qualify. He aims mainly at 
placing on record some such impression and at giving 
some notes on Spanish history: for his final chapter on 
“Moorish Ornament” is poor, and the elaborate series of 
diagrams which follows it, and which contains a careful 
analysis of geometrical design, is borrowed without 
acknowledgment from Bourgoin. And the great skill 
with which page after page is illumined in colours— 
no other term is so apt—does not atone for the weakness 
of the subject-matter or the want of relation between 
these illuminated pages and the text. 

Facts, of course, are given here and there by which a 
student may profit. For example, there is precise 
evidence that the great Mosque at Cordova—on the whole 
the most interesting Arab building in the world—was 
designed by a Christian architect from Syria, and was 
enriched by Christian workers in mosaic sent from Byzan- 
tium, Mr. Calvert’s theory that the mosque was built in 
imitation of a palm forest will not stand for a moment. 
The Syrian architect more probably had before him 
the plan of the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
With this in mind he reproduced the atrium or forecourt 
in what is now the Patio de los Naranjos: the pillared 
aisles were multiplied by a stroke of genius and extended 
in every direction ; and the mosaics adorning the east end 
of the Syrian church have their counterpart in the mosaics 
upon the mihrab of the mosque. Here then, we find the 
conquering Arabs, as soon as they were settled in Spain, 
displaying at once a remarkable love of splendour, a native 





refinement of taste, and the good sense to employ 
Christian artists when as yet they had none of their own. 
Precisely the same thing happened in Egypt, where, for 
example, the Mosque of Ibn Tiliin was buiit by a Christian 
architect. And it must be remembered that even in 
Arabia itself churches such as the Cathedral at Sana, built 
in the time of Justinian, had furnished examples of 
magnificence in structure and adornment, which may have 
helped to form in these rude conquerors that love of the 
arts which they certainly developed with amazing 
rapidity. Muslim art, then, sprang from Christian begin- 
nings, and among the most potent influences which deter- 
mined its style was the exclusion of the human form and 
in fact a distrust of the pictorial as well as of the 
statuesque. It followed that colour and line had to be 
almost independent of nature : form became more and more 
conventional as the imitation of nature was abandoned, 
and finally for the variety of nature was substituted the 
complexity of balanced lines—in other words geometrical 
symmetries. But the geometrical style was novel only in 
the perfection to which it was carried in design and 
scheme of colour by the Arabs. The Pompeian, and still 
more the Byzantine, mosaic pavements figured by Owen 
Jones, show clearly the development of thisstyle: and the 
origin of the so-called arabesque from Byzantine forms is 
equally clear. That nevertheless the Mosque of Cordova 
and the Alcazar of Seville are of a type original and unique, 
it would be folly to deny: and one could wish that 
Mr. Calvert had shown signs of some independent 
research in dealing with the evolution of this type. 

Apparently, however, the book is meant to be more 
popular than scientific, and it professes to stand more on 
the illustrations than on the text. Now as regards the 
text, the historical matter is put together in a readable 
narrative, but it is both superficial and florid, and is 
disfigured by many mistakes. It may be unreasonable to 
expect that an author writing on Moorish things should 
know a little Arabic: but Mr. Calvert’s slips are often 
quite inexcusable. Forms like Es Deffah (p. 17), Abd- 
dhobi (p. 44), Dair as asdaca (p. 133), Abdullah Ibn 
(p. 240), Amron (p. 408), are frankly impossible. So is 
Zak-hrafah, where, indeed, the letters divided by the 
hyphen represent but a single letter in the Arabic. It was 
not necessary to give the Arabic for gilding: if given, it 
should be given correctly. Nimbar, for mimbar, iman for 
imam, and mezzin for muezzin are perversions of forms 
well known in English, though for the absurd Almnedtan 
(p. 199) Mr. Calvert is not responsible. But there is 
distinct carelessness in such matters: thus Idrist on 
p. 42 becomes Edrisi on p. 103: Juma on p. 42 (which by 
the way denotes union, not rest) is apparently the same as 
Alchuma on p. 44, and neither is quite right. If /useyfasa 
is a form used in the Spanish to mean mosaics, it is 
merely a transposition for Ar. sufaifasah; but there is 
nothing mysterious in the Arabic, which is taken from 
the Byzantine Yjpwos. Then on p. 53 it is said that 
the Mosque of Cordova was finished in 793 A.D., and on 
p. 63 in 794-5 A.D.: and Mr. Calvert does not seem to 
know that the original bridge at Cordova was Roman, 
and that the Roman substructure remains. 

But there is a far more serious criticism to be made 
about the illustrations. We gladly admit the fulness and 
the excellence of the views and detail drawings of the 
Mosque at Cordova: the views of Seville are good, as far 
as they go; and the coloured plates are at least superbly 
executed. But with one solitary exception—the vase— 
not a single drawing is giventoscale. Moreover, so vague 
is the attribution that one is puzzled to know to what 
building a plate refers. Nor does the text help one: it 
does not seem to contain a single reference to the coloured 
plates. If this fact was surprising, the explanation proved 
astonishing. On comparing this book (which on its title 
professes to give a particular account of Moorish remains 
at Cordova, Seville, and Toledo) with the same author’s 
work on the Alhambra, we discovered that of the eighty- 
five coloured plates no less than fifty-five relate neither to 
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Cordova nor to Seville nor to Toledo, but are the identical 
plates—copied largely from Owen Jones—used to illustrate 
the author’s book on the Alhambra, to which they rightly 
belong. But in the Alhambra book these plates have their 
distinctive titles, specifying the part of the Alhambra to 
which they refer—‘‘ Court of the Lions,” ‘Hall of Jus- 
tice,’”’ and so forth. Here in almost every case the dis- 
tinctive titles have been suppressed, the order has been 
changed, and nothing but vague descriptions are left, such 
as ‘“‘ornament on panels,” ‘“spandrils of arches,” etc. 
And these plates so disguised are thrust at random into 
the text describing Cordova and Seville without a word of 
warning that they have nothing to do with buildings there, 
but belong to buildings at Granada. How the authorcan 
defend this proceeding we do not know: it is certain that 
any one buying the book would do so under the false 
impression that these fifty-five plates illustrate the text: 
they do not, and both their presence and their arrange- 
ment in the book are grossly misleading. 

Beside this, it is a small matter to note that on plate 
xix. the Cufic inscription is upside down: that on plate 
viii. Portados is a mistake for portadas (why Spanish at 
all ?): and that in the chapter on Toledo the author gives 
photographs of the very interesting church of Santa 
Maria la Blanca which is not mentioned in the text : while 
in the text he speaks of Cristo de la Luz as “a gem of 
Moorish-Byzantine architecture, which is regarded as the 
oldest and most perfect specimen of its kind,” and yet 
he gives no illustration of it whatever. Again, in treating 
of the Alcazar at Seville he does not seem to know how 
much it is suffering from mere imitation work of to-day ; 
and to the unrestored and therefore more interesting Casa 
de Pilatos he gives less than a page of text, and makes 
no mention of the exceedingly rare and beautiful lustre of 
the wall-tiles there, a lustre of blue and purple, green and 
crimson, quite different from the familiar gilt lustre of 
Hispano-Moresque ware. Nor does he note the contrast 
between these Spanish tiles with their purely conventional 
designs and the rich and varied flower patterns of 
ng and Damascus tiles as found in Syria and 

gypt. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Calvert’s book is most disappoint- 
ing, and we think that the Alhambra plates should be 
withdrawn. 

A. J. BUTLER. 


MORE TINSEL QUEENS 


Later Queens of the French Stage. By H. Norn Wivtiams. 
(Harpers, 10s, 6d. net.) 

In reviewing Mr. Noel Williams’s former volume, ‘‘ Queens 
of the French Stage,’ some months ago, we spoke of our 
disappointment at finding it rather a gossipy than a 
scientific work. The second volume of what we hope ma 

prove to be a series of these handsome books (thoug 

Mr. Williams will be more puzzled for titles the further he 
progresses) is now before us, and we find it still less 
scientific than its predecessor. For one thing, the ladies 
he writes of as ‘‘ Later Queens”’ had less influence on their 
art than those of the former volume—Armande Béjart, 
Champmeslé, Favart, Clairon, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and 
the others, who all had an interest through their artistic 
aims and achievements as well as through their highly- 
coloured private lives. Of the later Queens, only Sophie 
Arnould, the friend and champion and first exponent in 
Paris of Gluck, and Madame Saint-Huberty effected a 
reform in the costume of opera. The rest of them, 
Guimard, Raucourt, Madame Dugazon and Mademoiselle 
Contat, are remarkable only for their personal triumphs 
aud popularity on the stage and their varied love-affairs 
and fortunes off it. Perhaps the most remarkable case is 
that of Mademoiselle Raucourt, the tragic actress. Early 
in her career, her virtue was impregnable. A girl of great 
beauty, she resisted all the handsome proposals made 





to her; not even a Prince of the Blood, the Duc de 
Bourbon, could move her resolution, and the Parisian 
public, struck, perhaps, with the novelty of the idea, 
admired her as much for her honest life as for her superb 
acting. And then Voltaire, possibly tired of hearing 
Aristides called the just, possibly in order to champion, 
as Mr. Williams suggests, his favourites, Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur and Clairon, against the fame of a dangerous rival, 
sent a letter to his friend the Maréchal de Richelieu, 
casting doubts on the reality of the lady’s notorious 
virtue. The letter was read aloud (by accident) at a 
dinner-party at which Raucourt was present, and she 
fainted away on hearing the passage that accused her. 
But the mischief was done. The fickle public came to 
believe that they had been duped, and Mlle. Raucourt, 
finding that she had lost the rewards of virtue, plunged 
straightway into a life which won her, justly or unjustly, 
the reputation of being more vicious than ever she had 
been virtuous. Then the mob turned on her. She was 
not only a bad woman, they declared, but a bad actress. 
There may have been some truth in that. “A dissipated 
life,” writes Mr. Williams, ‘‘ does not conduce to success 
in any profession.” She was hooted from the stage. 
Theatrical intrigue cast her over and over again for 
parts that were unsuited to her genius. At last 
she ran away, to hide in Paris in the uniform of a 


- grenadier, which her great stature and mannish air enabled 


her to wear to advantage. Her subsequent adventures 
are no less exciting; and, being a lady of strong 
monarchical sympathies (Marie Antoinette and the Court 
had championed her stoutly through all her troubles), she 
was arrested and imprisoned with the two Contats, Fleury 
and other players of the Francaise. Their dossiers were 
all marked by Collot d’Herbois with the G that meant 
“ Guillotinez !” and it was only by the connivance of a 
clerk in the Bureau des Piéces Accusatives that Mlle. 
Raucourt and the rest escaped. 

The most charming of all these six subjects chosen by 
Mr. Williams for this volume is, undoubtedly, Sophie 
Arnould, the opera-singer. Sophie’s life was no better than 
those of the rest of them. At eighteen years of age she 
ran away with “M. Dorval,’’ who appeared to be the 
well-behaved young artist-lodger in her father’s house, 
and was in reality no other than the eccentric Comte 
de Lauragais ; and she clung to him—with intervals—for 
many years; but the intervals were too frequent to allow 
her to claim constancy. She was not only a very clever 
operatic singer, but a woman of a sharp tongue. Mr. 
Williams gives us many instances of her keen wit; and 
the best joke she ever made we will tell in his own 
words. The occasion was one of her many quarrels with 
M. de Lauragais. 

No sooner had her tyrannical lover left Paris, than she ordered her 
coach—a present from the absent Lauragais—threw into it pell-mell 
everything portable that she had ever received from him: jewellery, 

late, lace, porcelain, and so forth, placed the two children she had 
rne him on the top, and despatched the whole cargo to the Hotel de 
Lauragais, Rue de Lille, with a note for Madame de Lauragais, in 
which she stated that ‘‘ having resolved to recover her freedom, she 
did not wish to retain anything which might serve to remind her of 
her unhappy love-affair."" Madame de Lauragais, who was a good 
and long-suffering woman, accepted the children, ‘‘ regretting very 
much that they were not her own,” but sent back the coach and the 
rest of its contents. 

The most interesting part of the story of Sophie 
Arnould’s professional career relates to the arrival of 
Gluck in Paris in 1773, and the production of "phigénie en 
Aulide in 1774. The difficulties with which the heroic 
little Bavarian had to battle are almost inconceivable. 
The operatic stage was disgraced not only by the scan- 
dalous indecency of the behaviour behind the scenes, but 
by what was even worse from the composer’s point of view 
—bad acting, bad singing, perpetual squabbles between 
singer and singer and between singer and orchestra. He 
attacked and defeated all these abuses. 


Throwing off his coat and lacing his wig by an old cotton 


nightcap, he would dart about the stage, imploring Mile. Arnould to 
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follow his music, M. Larrivée not to sing through his nose, M. 

to endeavour to express something at least of the dignity and nobility 
which one was accustomed to associate with the great champion of 
the Greeks, and the chorus to endeavour to look and move a little less 
like automata. 


And the artists, with the fear of the Court to reckon with, 
had to obey “this terrible man, whom they devoutly 
wished at the bottom of the Seine.” 

Madame de Saint-Huberty, the great opera singer, has a 
special interest for us in that she ended her life, very 
tragically, at Barnes. She had (ultimately) married the 
Comte d’Antraigues, who, once an ardent Republican, 
turned his coat and became an agent of the Bourbons in 
London and elsewhere. He had taken a house on Barnes 
Terrace, where, on the morning of July 22, 1812, just as he 
was about to drive into town to see Canning, he and his 
wife were murdered by their Piedmontese servant. The 
man was suspected of being in the pay of Fouché, but his 
immediate suicide prevented the truth of the case from 
being known. 

To any one who likes gossip, amusing stories, vivid de- 
scriptions of a very brilliant and heartless state of society, 
just before it toppled to its fail, we recommend Mr. 
Williams’s handsomely published book. He has spared no 
little trouble in research, and is thoroughly well up in his 
subject; and his book makes most agreeable reading. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Heart of the Country. 
Forp Mapvox Huerrer. 


A survey of a modern land, By 
(Alston Rivers, 5s, net.) 


Mr. HUEFFER has written here a very remarkable book. 
Its title is somewhat misleading, as it might induce one 
who took a cursory glance at it to believe that the 
author had penetrated into the inmost recesses of Nature, 
whereas the phrase seems to mean only that spot in the 
country which is known and particularly dear to each of 
us. Mr. Hueffer, needless to say, is a poet; and for that 
very reason we regret that he should have plunged into 
the politics of the country. As long as he gives us only 
the results of his vision his work is delightful, but what is 
meant to be the practical side will, we think, strike most 
people who know the subject as being extremely im- 
practicable. The book, too, would have been better 
without the very long and rather dreary opening 
chapter called ‘“‘ The Country of the Townsman.”’ It con- 
tains one or two striking thoughts, it is true, such as the 
speculation that: “ The necessity for the Nature of green 
fields is at an end, according to the New Millennialists.”’ 
Striking we have called this, but Mr. Hueffer himself 
does not believe it to be true. Wheat is still the staff of 
life and meat forms the second most important item in 
ordinary diet. The fleeces of sheep and the pelts of cattle 
supply us with the greater part of our clothing. That 
‘*Foods exquisite and nourishing are to be made from 
mineral oils and acids” counts for very little, so does the 
“raiment of glorious dye and skin-caressing texture . . . to 
be had from all sorts of coal-tar products.’’ It will besome 
time before the latter supersedes wool and cotton. The 
townsman’s country is in reality a somewhat poor affair : 
a house (with a garden or a field or two) mostly used for 
sleeping in, and without any of the long associations that 
constitute the real charm of the country to the country- 
man. However, there is no need to labour that point, 
because Mr. Hueffer is most generous in his estimate of 
the importance of the true countryman in our economy. 
He describes a print that used to be found in cottages in 
the following terms: 


It shows a man bearing upon his back many others: a king on the 
top, then, in a bunch, asoldier, a priest, a lawyer, a doctor, a merchant. 
Those who form the burden bear scrolls: ‘‘I govern all,”’ “I fight 
for all,” ‘*I pray for all,” “I cure all,” ‘‘I sell for all,” and the 
figure with its bowed head, like Atlas groaning beneath the weight of 
a world, exhibits the legend : “ I work for all.” 





After much cogitation he seems to come to the conclu- 
sion that the peasant is right when he says: “I govern all,” 
“TI fight for all,” ‘‘I pray for all,” “‘I cure all,” “‘I sell 
for all.” He puts the same sentiment in a manner that is 
equally pregnant when he says : 


And there, for me, the agricultural labourer stands. He is, after 
all, Every-man, this final pillar of the state, this back-bowed creature 
who supports king, soldier, priest, merchant and the rest. And if I 
desire to have a good idea of my kind, une fire idée de l'homme, 1 think 
ofhim. He is the raw proton | from which we draw, the mud from 
which our finer clays are baked. 


It is a new way of stating what was said long ago by 
Oliver Goldsmith in “ The Deserted Village,” and, working 
with ‘such thoughts in his mind, it was only to be 
expected that Mr. Hueffer would produce a book that, 
whatever its other merits or demerits may be, is at all 
times manly and rr rag He recognises that the 
peasant is a pillar of the State. All the greater is his grief, 
therefore, to find him disappearing from the land whereon 
he was nourished. The state of things that he discovered 
is set forth in the following passage : 


It is, I think, a truism to any one who knows the country, though I 
have found townsmen to deny it, that there are whole stretches of 
territory in England where a really full-witted or alert youth of be- 
tween sixteen and thirty will absolutely not be found, I visited lately 
eighteen farms of my own neighbourhood, covering a space of about 
four miles by two miles, and on this amount of ground only five boys 
found employment. Four of these were below the average intelli- 
gence, and had at school not passed the fourth standard; the fifth 
was so “stupid” that he could not be trusted to do more than drive 
the milk-cart to and from the station. And of all the farm-labourers’ 
families that I know well—some forty-six in number—only two 
have youths at home, and one of these has ‘something the matter 
with his legs.” 


Without in the slightest degree questioning our author’s 
accuracy, it ought to be said that the district wherein he 
found only five boys employed on eighteen farms must be 
a very exceptional one. The rural exodus has been 
extremely severe, but through the whole extent of the 
country it has led to nothing like this. If a similar area 
had been ‘taken, for example, in the small-holdings 
district of Lincolnshire, a full proportion of young men 
would have been found. Even in Wiltshire, where, we 
presume, Mr. Hueffer gained a great deal of his informa- 
tion, he had but to go to Winterslow, where Major Poore 
has founded a colony of small holdings, and he would have 
found the population there steadily on the increase, He 
says that, making a rough calculation of the figures as 
they have presented themselves to him, he finds that 
‘*just over five per cent. of the country-born boys I have 
known have stayed of their own free choice on the land.” 
He goes on to say that the living-in system still prevails in 
the North of England and that it does keep the youths on 
the soil. We do not know precisely what district he 
refers to when he uses sO vague an expression as the 
North of England. In Northumberland and Durham the 
living-in system has been practically abandoned, and in 
Cumberland, the land of statesmen, it never prevailed to 
any great extent. Even if we come so far south as 
Cheshire, there is very little of the living-in system to be 
found, although a number of the farmers follow the old 
practice of feeding the servants in the house. But though 
these men have cottages that they go to at night, yet in 
other respects they do not materially differ from the same 
class in other parts of England. Again, it is one of the 
most remarkable facts about the rural exodus that it has 
proceeded to the same extent among the well-paid 
Northumbrian hinds as among the poorer farm labourers 
of the south. The result has been that on many farms 
the greater part of the work is done by women because 
boys are not available. This is the region of large farms ; 
where small farms exist, a considerable proportion of the 
young people will be found to remain on the old home- 
stead, and this reminds us of another mistake that 
Mr. Hueffer would have avoided if he had possessed a 
wider knowledge of the country. He says: 
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For it must be remembered that the field labourer has not any reason 
for courting the society of his betters. He cannot by any possible 
means rise in the social scale. A successful draper will become a 
knight and build a manor-house, but there is no kind of ‘ success” 
open to the usual farm labourer. Hence he has no reason for snob- 
bishness and ‘' knows his place.” 

Now it is a very remarkable fact, to which attention 
has frequently been drawn, that farm labourers have very 
often succeeded in obtaining land for themselves. They 
are by no means so hopeless as our author makes them 
out to be. Moreover, what gives driving power to the 
movement in favour of small holdings is that it supplies 
this object of ambition. Every writer on this subject 
tries to construct for himself a Utopia, and that of Mr. 
Hueffer, which a millionaire might help him to carry out, 
can best be shown by quotation. He would take 50,000 
acres of mixed down, hi!l-side, woodland and marsh, and 
would arrange them thus: 


400 holdings of between 1 and ro acres apiece, 


averaging 5 ove aoe + == 2,000 acres, 
50 holdings of 20 acres apiece = 1,000 ,, 
10 ” 150 ” ” = 1,500 ” 
5 ” 300 ” ” = 1,500 o” 
4 ”» 500 1» ” = 2,000 ” 
4 ” 1,000 4 ” == 4,000 ” 
7 ” 5,000 ” = 10,000 Pr 
2 oe 10,000 ,, oe = 20,000 “ 


This would account for 42,000 acres, and the remaining 8,000 I 
would leave available for the pleasure-grounds of large houses, for 
villa residences, for week-end cottages, and for what not. 

Here we should have, as it were, the manceuvring-ground for an 
army of 10,000 souls, So many thousand—the privates—would be the 
men and the families of the field labourers, men too young, too indo- 
lent, too dissipated, or too merely slow-brained ever to rise or to have 
risen. But such a man might save enough money to acquire a holding 
of from one to ten acres; or he might show enough intelligence to 
satisfy an agricultural bank that he could be trusted with money 
—- to be aided in the acquirement of such a holding. Then he 
would be, as it were, promoted to the rank of corporal or lance- 
corporal. He would have a holding not large enough to render 
himself quite self-supporting, and he would be there ready to be 
employed by the larger farmers at times when there was need for 
extra labour. And from that stage, either by proofs of saving or of 
being aided by the banks, he might be promoted to the rank, as it 
were, of a sergeant in this army—he might acquire a holding of 
twenty acres; and so given luck or genius, he might go upwards 
until he or his sons might take one of the large mixed farms of 
five thousand, or one of the downland ranche farms of ten thousand 
acres, 


Comment on these suggestions is unnecessary. We 
leave them to the consideration of the millionaires who, 
according to the author, are required for the purpose of 
carrying it out. 


WHY DO THE NATIONS ... 


The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900, By 
J. Hottanp Rose, Litt.D. (Constable, 18s, net.) 


TuE historian who sets out to survey areas of contemporary 
human activity so vast as those which come under Dr. 
Rose’s observation in the volume before us has a high 
claim, as a pioneer, upon the gratitude of his generation. 
The true significance of many a modern event has too often 
been obscured rather than revealed by the tanglewoods of 
comment springing up around it, and he who ventures 
back into the maze of memoirs and newspaper correspon- 
dence, biographies and blue-books, in order to notch the 
track, is doing service not only to the writers who may come 
after him but to all who care to give a thought to the 
trend of great movements about them. We congratulate 
Dr. Rose upon the completion of a book which presents 
the European nations massed, as it were, and moving, in 
conflict or amity amid a broad historic panorama, during 
thirty years of surpassing interest. 

To open upon the year 1870 is like putting the eye to a 
kaleidoscope of tumbling, changing, and coalescing state- 
patterns. Regarded as either an end or a beginning, it 

sesses unique advantages as a starting-point. In the 
rst aspect it calls for some such introductory retrospect 
as that in which Dr. Rose lays stress upon the working 





a areal of those two great kindred impulses towards 
individual liberty and racial union, which swept over 
Europe during the nineteenth century, while, regarded as 
a beginning, it retains a strong hold upon the imagination of 
both the present generation and that which is passing 
away. When those of us who have now reached mid- 
stream were in our cradles, the bubble of French military 
invincibility was pierced by the bayonets of a confederacy, 
under the leadership of a once despised and bullied state. 
To-day those bayonets seem sometimes the most significant 
and sinister thing in Europe; and our fathers, who saw 
that re-adjustment of temporal power, who have seen a 
consolidated Germany, a new Italy, a rehabilitated France, 
all dwelling perforce upon the motto of the strong man 
armed, are wondering whether thirty years of Europe have 
anything to show comparable with one decade of an island 
that lies east of Cathay. 

Dr. Rose’s book falls naturally into two main divisions, 
the European and the extra-European, corresponding 
roughly with the two halves of his period. For the first 
fifteen years or so, the human interest centres exclusively in 
Europe. We pass in review the Franco-German quarrel, 
the difficult re-construction of France and the consolidation 
of the GermanEmpire. After the rectification of what had 
become in 1870 a false equilibrium in Western and Central 
Europe, Russia occupies the field, and five chapters treat 
of the Eastern question, the Russo-Turkish War (a war in 
which genuine racial and religious enthusiasms played 
their part on the Russian side, however much the subse- 
quent treatment of Roumania and Bulgaria by Russia’s 
rulers obscured it), the Balkan settlement, the making of 
Bulgaria, and the conflict between Absolutism and 
Nihilism in Russia. Dr. Rose gives a fine picture of 
brooding war in the midst of the peace preliminaries in 
1878. 


The Russians and Bulgars, swarming over Roumelia, glutted their 
revenge for past defeats and massacres by outrages well nigh as hor- 
rible as that of Batak. At once the fierce Moslems of the a 
Mountains rose in self-defence or for vengeance. And while the 
Russian Eagles perforce checked their flight within sight of Stamboul, 
the Greeks and Armenians of that capital—nay the very occupants of 
their foreign embassies—trembled at sight of the lust of blood that 
seized on the vengeful Ottomans. 

Nor was this all. Far away beyond the northern horizon the war 
cloud hung heavily over the Carpathians. The statesmen of Vienna, 
fearing that the terms of their bargain were now forgotten in the in- 
toxication of her triumph, determined to compel the victors to lay 
their spoils before the Great Powers. In haste the Austrian and 
Hungarian troops took station on the great bastion of the thians, 
and began to exert on the military situation the, pressure which had 
been so fatal to Russia in 1854. 


This last paragraph recalls an instance of external 
pressure upon an international situation, in which the 
parts played by Austria and Russia were reversed. In 
1870 when Austria seemed likely to embrace the French 
cause, hints went from St. Petersburg to Vienna that this 
would mean the presence of Russian troops upon the 
exposed Galician border. The menace was a main factor 
in the appearance of that system of alliances which, re- 
inaugurated by Bismarck, has resulted in the ponderous, 
uneasy stability of the presentday. Itis curious to reflect 
how completely the two main ideas upon which his policy 
at the outset rested—friendship with Russia and fediation 
of France—have failed, and, it might be added, how little 
the Franco-Russian alliance has affected the potentialities 
of Germany. But Bismarck’s chief diplomatic triumph 
remains in the Austro-German compact (the fruit of his 
moderation after the war of 1866) which has till now 
secured the solidity of Central Europe, and was more 
firmly based upon mutual regard and racial affinity than 
was the accession of Italy to the alliance, or the gravita- 
tion of France towards Russia. 

With the chapter upon the Triple and Dual Alliances we 
pass from Europe into Central Asia. For in Europe: 


the age of great achievement, that of the years 1859-85, makes way 
for a period characterised by satiety, torpor, and an indefinable 
malaise. Europe rests from the generous struggles of the past, and 


settles down uneasily into a time of veiled hostility and armed peace. 
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Having framed their State systems and covering alliances, the nations 
no longer give heed to constitutions, rights of man, or duties of man ; 
they plunge into commercialism and search for new markets. Their 
attitude now is that of Ancient Pistol when he exclaims: 
‘* The world’s mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open.” 


It is through the consideration of the rival expansions 
of Russia and Great Britain in Central Asia that Dr. Rose 
attempts to vindicate a criticism of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
attitude towards Russia at the close of the Russo- 
Turkish War, to which he gives frequent expression. 
Apart from the fact that his policy ‘‘ dissociated the new 
feeling of imperialism from those humanitarian sentiments 
which lay at the root of the Balkan problem’”’ and so 
paradoxically nourished in the end false ideas as to the 
relationship between timidity and righteousness, the 
consequent “ unending hostility of Russia . . . has clogged 
British policy at every turn and probably helped to bring 
about the discreditable surrenders ot the year 1884-86 and 
1895-97.” Those periods of “‘ graceful concessions ” weigh 
heavily upon Dr. Rose’s memory. Moreover, as it seems 
to him, the fault has lain with the nation at large. 


The lesson that lies clear on the surface of our present historical 
inquiry for all who have eyes to see is that the responsibity for the 
public weal rests more with the masses of the people than with its 
officials. Only by whole-hearted exertions and self-denying sacrifices 
have the great national movements of the present age reached their 
goal ; and these qualities are not apparent in the younger generation of 
Britons. 


Not the least of England’s dangers lies in the fact that, 
collectively and individually, we are the happiest and 
freest people in the world, with little to pay for our good 
fortune. Those potentialities for self-sacrifice, discipline, 
organisation of which Germany and Italy furnished proof 
were made manifest at great gain, indeed, but at enormous 
cost. As Dr. Rose truly says: “after struggling for a 
generation through a wilderness of plots and punish- 
ments, those two peoples reached the Promised Land only 
to find it a parade-ground,” nor has any great European 
nation escaped that experience. In that parade-ground 
the individual : 


has entered into a state of military serfdom. There he is but a bond- 
man toiling to add his few blocks to the colossal pyramid of war which 
imposes respect upon some enemy away in the desert. From that 
life there can come no song. From those weltering masses. engaged 
in piling up work upon work against some remote contingency, there 
rises, and will still more arise, a dull confused questioning murmur, 
whether the whips of fear which drive them on are not wielded by 
some malignant Fury masquerading in the garb of Peace—whether the 
whole gigantic effort is not a hideous nightmare, a game with men's 
lives doomed to end in stalemate. 


Well would it be if the nations could lay down their 
arms; but till that millennium comes there is a menace to 
us in that terrible picture with which the book concludes. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Handbook of British Birds. By ANTtuony CouLetr. Illustrated 
by Eric Parker. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

A Pocket-book of British Birds. By E. F, M. Exms, 
Newman, 2s. 6d.) 


ALMosT every young naturalist begins ab ovo—from a 
desire for the oval, coloured thing in the hidden nest. For 
him this bird’s-nesting book is written, and we hope 
he will appreciate the delightful art shown in its get-up. 
It opens with nine plates of eggs which are a real pleasure 
to look on. The colouring seems to us more truthful, and 
indeed, more beautiful than any we have seen, even in the 
more luxurious classics. It is a novel and excellent idea 
to give mere outlines in the case of the white eggs. The 
emphasis is thus laid on the shape which is curiously 
distinctive in most species when the attention is drawn to 
it. In the coloured plates the only failure in precision 


(West, 





seemed to us in the excessive breadth of the swallow’s, 
the too deep colouring of the missel-thrush’s, and the 
exaggerated smallness of the cuckoo’s egg. In matiy cases 
two specimens are given, and the benefit might well have 
been extended to the cuckoo. It would have been worth 
while to devote a whole plate to cuckoo’s eggs, that the 
young generation of naturalists might have had the old 
fallacy of adaptation visually dissipated. 

The only fault to be found with the book is a want of 
ambition in the —— The title suggests none of the 
charm which the k possesses. It compares, for 
example, most unfavourably with that standard delight of 
boys in the country, Mr. Johns’s old-fashioned “ Birds in 
their haunts”—a title in a thousand. This, too, is a 
book of birds in their haunts, on a rather less ambitious 
but more useful model. It deals only with inland birds 
and each little monologue covers no more than a page 
or two. But it is vastly more than a handbook. The 
accounts, of course, owe their debt to the standard 
works, but in every instance the description proclaims 
the personal observation of a naturalist with peculiar in- 
sight of his own and a wide experience. Of course, in any 
book that is not exhaustive other observers will find 
anomalous intrusions or omissions. Half a dozen birds 
in the list are less common than the ubiquitous jack- 
snipe, which is omitted. Too much is sometimes sacrificed 
to space. The best part of Mr. Selous’s discoveries on 
the feeding habits of the night-jar and green woodpecker 
are omitted; and it is surely no new theory of his that 
the bird engulfs small flies and midges in the lump as it 
flies. Fuller reference to the call-cries as well as the songs 
would have been welcome. It cannot be too soon im- 
pressed on the boy naturalist that song is only a part of 
the language of birds. This distinction is quite as impor- 
tant, for example, as the correction of the fallacy about 
migration, which is one of the few general things for which 
Mr. Collett finds room. He is, of course, entirely right that 
the line between home-keeping birds and birds of pas- 
sage cannot be sharply drawn. We notice in Mr. Elms’s 
useful little book, which is what its title proclaims, 
that “‘intermigratory” is adopted as a technical term, 
applicable to the stonechat and all birds of similar habits 
ot movement. 

It is when Mr. Collett allows himself a little wider range 
that we regret the too rigid adhesion to the Handbook 
ideal. With the help of the publishers the volume seems 
to us quite the best handbook that has been published. 
No boy could desire a more faithful or more pleasing com- 
panion. But we should like to see the authors go further 
afield. Mr. Johns gave black and white illustrations of 
the birds themselves over his chapters. Mr. Collett might 
do worse than produce a companion handbook with 
picked illustrations of some birds and some nests to illus- 
trate protective colouring and the wider observations on 
which this second volume would have room to enlarge. 
We have a great many ornithologists in these days who 
rehash the old books and absurdly exaggerated theories 
—Darwinian and other—which were cut and dried before 
the sum of observation was sufficient. A writer with 
so fresh and original an outlook would be welcomed by 
naturalists who have got beyond the handbook-stage, if 
apy one can claim to have done that. 





THE ART OF BAZZI 


Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (hitherto usually styled “ Sodoma’’); The 
Man and the Painter, 1477-1549. By Rosert H. Hosart 
Cusr. (Murray, 21s. net.) 


To many a lover of the hill-towns of Italy Siena stands 
supreme. There is fascination in every turn of her narrow 
streets and every page of her turbulent history, and her 
pictures have a charm as potent as the lives of her saints 
or the facade of her splendid Duomo, The possessor of 
some of Duccio’s most famous work, the home of Matteo 
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di Giovanni, of *‘ the Sienese Fra Angelico,’”’ Sano di Pietro, 
and later of the Lorenzetti and many others, Siena main- 
tained for a long while the severity of Trecento ideals, 
and was still almost Byzantine in feeling when Florence 
was permeated by Renaissance tendencies. But even 
Siena was conquered at last, and the arrival of one whom 
Siena made her own, Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, has much to 
do with the development which was thereafter apparent. 
He enriched Siena with works of wonderful beauty, and 
amid much that is unworthy of him, the city possesses 
his finest frescoes. A visit to Siena is necessary to an 
understanding of the enthusiasm which he has aroused. 

Mr. Cust’s book is a welcome and valuable addition to 
the existing literature relating to this fascinating painter. 
Welcome also is the title, for it is full time that the name 
of ‘‘Sodoma” should either be entirely dropped or made 
to take a secondary place; it being very probably, as 
Mr. Cust suggests, a mom de guerre given him without 
special evil meaning by some club or society of which he 
was a member. In his opening chapter Mr. Cust 
endeavours, with a very fair measure of success, to clear 
the painter’s good name from the unpleasant aspersion 
which that untrustworthy chronicler, Giorgio Vasari, casts 
upon it. It is most unlikely, Mr. Cust points out, that 
even a Medici Pope would have appended to such a name 
the title “‘ Cavalier of Christ,” or that the Emperor would 
have conferred the rank of “Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire”’ upon him, had the sinister interpretation which 
Vasari puts upon the name been recognised at the time. 
And, even in Renaissance days, it is difficult to imagine 
that Carmelites, Dominicans and Franciscans would have 
chosen so notorious an evil liver to adorn their cloisters, 
their refectories, even their altars, with scenes from the 
lives of their great saints, Bernardino and Catherine, in 
that city of Siena that lay under the special protection of 
the Blessed Virgin. That Bazzi had risen altogether 
superior to the faults and vices of his period no one will 
maintain; but the refined beauty of his Madonnas and 
saints and the restraint with which he treats such a sub- 
ject as the Marriage of Alexander and Roxana (painted 
for Agostino Chigi’s bedchamber at his villa in Tras- 
tevere) should suffice to prove that in a licentious age 
Bazzi’s ideal was high. The master who gave us that 
majestic and beautiful presentment of the Risen Lord, 
who could so realise the ecstasy of a St. Catherine or the 
tender grace of Eve, and paint the wonderful Sleeping 
Disciple, stands in no need of a defender. He enriched 
Italian Art with some of its most ideal figures, and has 
taken his place amongst the great painters of his time. 

It is uncertain whether Bazzi was ever actually a pupil 
of Lionardo da Vinci, whose influence is sometimes 
strongly felt in his work. Like Bernardino Luini, he may 
never have been in da Vinci’s studio. Neither of these 
painters, though reflecting something of Lionardo’s types, 
was the mere imitator which his actual pupils, such as 
Solario, Cesare de Sesto and others, became. Bazzi 
owes something to Giacomo della Quercia, whose statues 
he studied. The graceful draped figures which we find in 
such frescoes as the Marriage of Alexander, with their feel- 
ing for classic types and their serene Greek beauty, may 
be traced to the influence of della Quercia. The figure of 
the young King in the Adoration of the Magi in St. Agostino, 
Siena, and a drawing of the head of Leda are Lionard- 
esque : the ideal presentments of Christ, the noble S. Sebas- 
tian in the Church of S. Spirito, Siena, together with all the 
pictures of St. Catherine, seem characteristic of the painter 
himself. In Mr. Cust’s book we find the subject most 
exhaustively treated ; with Italian documents at the end 
of the volume, and a useful list of all the pictures 
attributed to the painter. 

Bazzi spent the greater portion of his life in Siena. 
Mr. Cust gives us, in careful sequence, his apprenticeship, 
his early years in Siena, his two visits to Rome, his return 
to Siena and so forth, and we gain a clear idea of the 
personality of the painter—his great love for animals, and 
especially for horses, his great popularity with all classes, 





his impulsive and careless ways. Bazzi’s early frescoes at 
St. Anna in Campresa exhibit already some of his charac- 
teristics, such as his fine arabesque work and the careful 
drawing and modelling of the limbs of the principal 
figures beneath their robes, showing his mastery of 
anatomy. He was not strong in composition, and we get 
amongst the confused and over-crowded figures some very 
careless drawing. Amongst these, however, there stand 
out figures of the greatest beauty and dignity. We feel 
the truth of the remark made in the preface to this book : 
that Bazzi was an “immoral” painter, “‘ because, with 
such gifts and such talents, he ... let himself drift 
into work that would disgrace any artist.” Tuscan 
influences may be traced in these early frescoes. 
Bramante’s decorative architectural designs appear, 
together with the well-known ruins of ancient Rome, in 
many of his backgrounds, and Lionardo’s rocks and 
running water are sometimes suggested. Bazzi may, 
therefore, be described as a true child of the many-sided 
Renaissance, complex in character and in aim, assimi- 
lating from many sources the ideals and culture of the 
period, reminding us now of Perugino, nowof Pintoricchio 
or of Raphael, then again of the great Lombard master ; 
yet giving us at the same time the expression of his own 
art in many tender and lovely forms, which, though 
borrowing something from others, were yet in their con- 
summation characteristically his own. The frescoes in the 
Farnesina, for example, give an excellent idea of the 
painter’s most classical style. 

In 1508 Bazzi was working in the séanze of the Vatican. 
Of his work there the ceiling in one room yet remains to 
us, having been spared by the Pope at Raphael’s request. 
The friendship between the two painters was very genuine ; 
and, as Mr. Cust tells us, there is a marked resemblance in 
their work. Their children, for instance, classic patti or 
Holy Infants, or pees portraits, are much alike. 
Many drawings still extant are ascribed alternately to 
Raphael and Bazzi; and, at his best, the latter need not 
fear the rivalry of the great Umbrian himself. About 
1525-6 Bazzi painted the Swoon of St. Catherine, and to 
this period we owe the Eve and the Sleeping Disciple. Of 
the Eve Mr. Cust says: ‘‘ Her modesty, instinct with the 
knowledge of power, is absolutely unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable.’’ These words might, mutatis mutandis, be applied 
also to the gracious figure of Christ stepping from the 
open tomb in the fresco in the Palazzo Pubblico. The 
passage descriptive of Eve is one of the most beautiful 
amongst Mr. Cust’s many eloquent tributes to the painter. 
We feel with him that “the creator of two such perfect 
works as the Marriage of Alexander and the Descent into 
Limbo must, in spite of all his many weaknesses, take a 
foremost rank amid artists of all ages.” In the summary 
at the end of this scholarly work we find a just appre- 
ciation of the art of Bazzi as a whole. It is most true 
that, setting aside ‘‘all weakly sentiment prompted by 
the effect upon us of two or three of his most celebrated 
paintings,” we can see “ the light of genius shining through 
his errors,” and can do “‘ justice at last in restoring him to 
the place among the painters of the Renaissance, which he 
so fully deserves.” 








TO A SEER 


GAZING upon our life thou seest it, 
Wherefore to thee we look, if we may know 
Our own dark secret,—we who have but wit 
Dimly to see thy face that is aglow 
Beholding our bewilderment, as though 
Thou findest there some g!ory infinite.— 
Thou smilest, seeing: us it doth befit 
Patient along our shadowy way to go. 


HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
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HOLLAND WALK 


In Holland Walk the spring’s young grace 
- Shows furtively in sheltered ways 
With tender bud and blossoming ; 
O’er greener grass the great trees fling 
Their shadows, on these soft March days. 


The elm-trees lift their fragile lace, 
Whereon high up a small nest sways; 
And gaily now the thrushes sing 
In Holland Walk. 


Ungratefully my spirit strays 
Far off to some wild woodland place 
Where the wet wolds and meadows bring 
Largess of gold to greet the spring— 
Too sombrely she shows her face 
In Holland Walk ! 


ISABEL CLARKE, 








GAZETTES IN RHYME 


JOHN CHURCHILL, Duke of Marlborough, suffered many 
things at the hands of his Queen, his country and his 
country’s poets, and in the month which will see the two 
hundredth anniversary of Ramillies, one of the most 
successful campaigns ever fought by British arms, it is 
interesting to recall some of the praise lavished upon the 
greatest of English soldiers. He lived to see many of the 
poets turn against him, but he was, at any rate, spared in 
his life-time poems so bad as those which were published 
after his death. 

It was Warton who first called ‘‘ The Campaign’’ a gazette 
in rhyme, and in a sense the description is true, not only 
of that poem but also of many later verses, which are less 
known. Addison, it should be remembered, set out to 
write his account of Blenheim with truth as his ideal : 


Marlbro’s exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudly shine in their own native light ; 

Raised in themselves their genuine charms they boast, 
And those that paint them truest praise them most, 


There is much to be said for that point of view, and 
Addison’s tact in adopting it is to be praised, for he gave 
Godolphin exactly what he wanted—a set of complimentary 
verses on Marlborough. Prior’s flattery in prose and verse 
was far less successful: it was, as may be imagined from 
his behaviour all through his life, fulsome to a high degree, 
and that without the grace of diction which characterises 
some of his work. The ode on Blenheim, though it was, 
as Prior himself owned, indifferent verse, has the merit of 
being occasionally humorous: for instance, the struggles 
with names of places: 

To say how Louis did not pass the Rhine 

What work had we with Wageninghen, Arnheim, 

Places that could not be reduced to rhyme? 


And though the poet made his last efforts, 
Wurts—who could mention in heroic—Wurts ? 


Nor can Prior’s Ramillies ode be counted an improvement 
on his earlier effort. ‘‘I set Horace before me as a 
pattern,” he wrote, and goes on to say: ‘the choice I 
made of following the ode in Latin (Qualem ministrum, 
etc.) determined me in English to the stanza, and herein 
it was impossible not to have a mind to follow our great 
countryman, Spenser.” In this ode, which is long and 
dull, there is a good dealof truth. It was not mere flattery 
to write the following lines of Marlborough, whose virtues 
were such that it could never have been said of his army, 
at any rate, that it swore terribly in Flanders : 

Yet, mindless still of ease, thy virtue flies 

A pitch to old and modern times unknown : 


Those goodly deeds which we so highly prize 
Imperfect seem, great chief, to thee alone. 





The “we” in the third line refers, we presume, to Prior, 
his Emmas, and his Chloes—a good criterion of virtue. 

It should be noticed that Prior evaded the difficulty of 
accenting Ramillies correctly by writing *‘ Ramilia,”’ so 
there is something to be said for adopting a classical model. 
The word is pronounced locally ‘* Ramillee ”’—which is as 
near as we can get to it phonetically—with the accent on 
the last syllable, but it was evidently a great stumbling- 
block in England. A rhymed letter to Mr. Prior, published 
anonymously in 1706, throws the accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable : 

The very ladies too, with Conquest pleased, 


Renounce their scandal, and of War discourse, 
And search the Maps to find Ramilly out. 


I am not aware who was the author of this, but one more 
quotation from it, if only for the phrase, ‘‘sad variety,” 
may be pardoned: 

With Eyes intent the Warrior God surveys 

The horrid Chaos of the purple Field, 

Pleas'd with the sad variety of Death, 


He snuffs with greedy nostrils human Gore 
And on the boundless Ruin gluts his Rage, 


The ordinary pronunciation of the word is to be found in 
the famous Irish ballad celebrating the deeds of an Irish 
regiment which fought on the side of the French: 


When on Ramillies’ bloody field 

The baffled French were forced to yield, 
The victor Saxon backward reeled 
Before the charge of Clare’s dragoons. 


Yet another rendering of the word is to be found in “ Tris- 
tram Shandy,” where it is related that my Uncle Toby 
marched to the attack of the widow in his white ramallie- 
wig, which the corporal put fresh into pipes for the occa- 
sion. Ramillies set a fashion in wigs as Steinkirk did in 
cravats. 

The amusing part of all these poems is the profound 
contempt which the poets had for one another, and which 
they did not hesitate to express. Sir Richard Blackmore 
in his ‘‘ Advice to the Poets,” after bidding the ‘‘ unguided 


Muse ”’ 
with Rev'rence yie!d 
Thy Strength unequal to Ramillia’s field, 


goes on to suggest a composite effort by Prior, Congreve, 
Granville, Stepney, Walsh, and Hughes, with Summers and 
Montague presiding to ‘‘ correct their labours and their 
progress guide.’’ It will be noted that he omits Addiscn, 
at whom must be intended the thrust: 


Ye mercenary Wits, who rime for Bread, 
Ye unfledg’d Muses, this high Subject dread. 


Oldmixon, too, in the preface to his pastoral poem on the 
victories at Schellenbergh and Blenheim says that, *‘ had 
our soldiers fought no better than our poets write upon 
them we should have had little to rejoyce over but our 
Victory at Sea.” He justified the use of the pastoral 
model by citing several instances “‘ wherein the Antients 
have suffered the Rural Muse to tower upwards with a 
dazzling wing, and Thalia soars as high as Clio or 
Calliope.” But the most scornful of all was Mr. T. Cooke, 
who wrote a poem in three cantos on the death of the 
Duke in 1722, and who calls his fellow poets daring 
sctibblers, fawners, and a vile herd. Mr. Cooke is 
peculiar chiefly for his grammar, of which this is a 


specimen : 


Next Ramellies (that raised the mighty He 

To his Meridian in the brightest Sky) 

Call’d him to add new glories to his Name. 

There Villeroy in vain your valour show, 

For know, weak Man, 'tis Marlb’rough is your foe, 
He Fortune’s Darling, Fav’rite of the Sky, 

Round whom ten thousand Guardian Angels fly : 
Him they protect, him from the Sword defend, 
Balls fly in vain round whom those Angels tend. 


I have kept to the end some extracts from that glorious 
poem “ The Funeral,’ by Arthur d’Anvers, chaplain to 
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Lord Carteret, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
the beautiful thought: 


My weeping Muse attempts in humble Verse 
To sing a Hero laid up in his hearse. 


It opens with 


From this work we learn that Addison, after being trans- 
ported to “ join the Choir,” was complimented with a seat 
between Maro and Homer, and that: 


Homer too puts on a solemn Smile 
To greet the Genius of the British Isle. 


We are naturally anxious to know where Marlborough 
sat, but our curiosity is not gratified except in so far as to 


learn that he: 
tho’ only now a shade 
Does from above the cause of Freedom plead. 


This, however, was only after a prolonged conversation 
with “‘ the great Nassau,” when: 


Nassau with transport is by Marlborough told 
That Glorious George does now the Scepter hold. 


It will be seen from these quotations what Marlborough 
and his memory suffered at the hands of the poets, but 
he really escaped lightly in comparison with some of his 
contemporaries. A poem entitled ‘‘ The double welcome 
to the Duke of Marlborough’’ which was published in 
1705, leaves the explanation of the “ vast particulars” to 
those who “sing in numbers suited to the man” and 
deals more with home affairs. The Duke, it says, will be 
doubly welcomed on his return, as he is badly wanted to 
“engage with devils nearer home” and to 


Calm the Churches’ sea and keep it still, 
And fix the Nation's peace against her will ; 


the cause of all this being apparently Dr. Sacheverel, who 
is described as: 


High Church Buffoon, the Oxford’s stated Jest, 
A Noisy, Sawcy, Swearing, Drunken Priest. 
> 2 & 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
BERTRAND DE BORN 


It is difficult to imagine any more ideal character for the 
hero of a medieval historical novel than Bertrand de Born. 
A contemporary of Eleanor of Acquitaine and of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, this most celebrated of the Languedoc 
troubadours lived at a time when chivalry was most 
brilliant, and the feudal system was at its best. Lofty 
ideas of character and conduct prevailed. Admiration was 
freely bestowed upon those who nobly earned it; and, 
however much the standard of those times may have 
differed from our own, there is no doubt that the test of 
renown was not that of worldly success or wealth, but of 
personal qualities and achievements. This estimate of 
individual men was greatly helped forward by the 
troubadours and trouvéres. They had brought their art 
to perfection. Even kings were proud to be numbered in 
their ranks, and songs and poems composed by Thibaut, 
King of Navarre, Altonso, King of Arragon, and Richard 
Coeur de Lion are stil] extant. 

Of Betrand’s early years little isknown. He went, before 
he was grown up, tolive in the Castle of Hautefort, which, 
according .to the custom of the times, he shared with his 
two brothers. He seems to have been a most quarrel- 
some person. There were continual feuds between the 
brothers, though Bertrand had by no means the right to 
sole possession of the castle. In fact, had the castle been 
the property of one lord only, Bertrand would not have 
been that one. His character comes out clearly in his 
poems, of which the majority were written with the 
express purpose of stirring up war. He had a passion for 


fighting, and seeing others fight. A state of peace was to 





him a state of dishonour, in which no good quality could 
ever be cultivated. 

Almost the first thing we hear definitely of Bertrand de 
Born is that in 1181 Count Raymond V., besieged in 
Toulouse by Alfonso of Arragon, besought him to compose 
a sirvente that should arouse the neighbouring seigneurs. 
The request in itself shows the power of the troubadours, 
and in this case Bertrand’s poem brought so many willing 
combatants to Toulouse that Alfonso was forced to retire. 
The diffusion of poems, it may be remarked, was chiefly 
due to the jongleurs. A troubadour, as a rule, merely 
composed the words, and his favourite jongleur would learn 
the poem, fit it to music (though some troubadours were 
good musicians) and obtain leave to sing or recite it. An 
amusing reply of Bertrand’s has come to us in answer to 
a jongleur who begged him for a poem. 

You ask me for a poem, as you desire to achieve notoriety, regardless 
of the fact that your voice is that of a crow, that you sing out of tune, 
that you are as swarthy as a Moor, as ragged and dirty as a Savoyard ; 
yet you prefer money and notoriety to poverty and modest retire- 
ment ; so here is a poem for you ; 


and then follow several fine verses about the duty of fight- 
ing, chivalrous behaviour, generosity and so forth. 

Like all his contemporaries, Bertrand was devoted to 
the old régime of the Dukes of Acquitaine. He bitterly 
resented the occupation of his country by the English. 
He was devoted to Queen Eleanor, as being the last repre- 
sentative of the old rulers, and his one hope was that her 
sons would shake off the authority of their father, establish 
themselves in Acquitaine and once more make it a free 
country. In particular, he had a deep love for Henry 
Plantagenet, the eldest son of Henry II1.—“ le jeune roi” 
as he is called in all the chronicles—and regarded him as 
the model of a noble knight. Bertrand’s unceasing efforts 
to induce him to throw off his father’s authority were, 
unfortunately, only too successful. Rebellion followed 
rebellion, and in the course of the last, which proved fatal 
to him, Prince Henry committed an act which may so have 
preyed upon his mind as to hasten his death. Searching 
everywhere for plunder wherewith to pay his troops, he 
came to the sanctuary of Rocamadour, and finally, after 
forcing the church dignitaries to hand over all their port- 
able wealth, he seized Durandol, the sword of Roland. 
This sword had been hurled through the air after the 
battle of Roncesvalles in order that it might not fall into 
the hands of the Saracens (a throw of a few hundred 
miles), and had imbedded itself in the rock. Henry sold 
the weapon to a Jew and replaced it by a common imita- 
tion. As he was hastening away, he heard the chapel bell 
ring. This is a miraculous bell, which has only been heard 
to ring a few times, always without human agency and 
only when Our Lady of Rocamadour intervenes to save a 
soul otherwise doomed. Henry felt himself doomed, and, 
after reaching a little town hard by, fell sick and died. 
He made, the chronicler said, “‘ a beautiful death,” and 
was attended to the last by Bertrand, who undertook to 
convey his body to its last resting-place. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he started upon his journey than he heard that 
the English king, grieving for the loss of his favourite son 
and furious with Bertrand, whom he considered as the 
cause of Prince Henry’s bad behaviour, was advancing to 
besiege his castle of Hautefort. Bertrand threw himself 
into the castle and hastily made such preparations as he 
could before Richard, temporarily acting with his father, 
and Alfonso of Arragon (who formed the advance guard 
of King Henry’s army) arrived. The siege was notable 
for a remarkable incident. Finding the countryside ran- 
sacked of provisions, Alfonso asked Bertrand if he would 
supply him with food for his starving troops. The 
generous troubadour immediately supplied his wants 
abundantly, and, supposing that his foe would be animated 
by a similar spirit, begged in return that the attack of the 
heavy siege engines should be directed upon particular 
parts, since one wall was too weak to stand an assault. 
The treacherous Alfonso, however, betrayed the secret to 
Richard. The castle was soon carried and Bertrand 
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brought a prisoner to King Henry’s camp. Here all his 
wonted audacity left him, and, upon the king’s taunting 
him with his lack of spirit, he burst into tears and con- 
fessed it had all forsaken him upon the death of his dearly 
loved “‘jeune roi.”” Henry was so moved at the sight of 
his real grief that he not only spared Bertrand’s life but 
accorded him the treatment given to those who voluntarily 
surrendered their fortresses at their feudal lord’s com- 
mand, #.¢., restored to him the possession of the castle. 
More; the king made out the title-deeds in due form, 
observing at the same time that Bertrand had obtained 
the castle like a rogue and hoping he would retain it like 
an honest man. Bertrand promptly went back to Haute- 
fort, which he compelled his brother Constantins to quit. 
Remonstrances were vain, and, when Constantins brought 
his complaint before the king, Henry acknowledged the 
injustice of his action but confessed his powerlessness to 
do anything. Constantins called the formidable routier, 
Mercadier, to his aid; but Richard came to support 
Bertrand, and finally Constantins abandoned his attempts 
and even abjured the name of Born. For a few years 
more Bertrand’s activity continued. Some years pre- 
viously he had insulted his patroness, Mahent de 
Montignac, by saying that her charms as compared with 
those of Matilda of England were but as sand beside gold ; 
and Bertrand had found himself in the extraordinary 
position of having no patron lady. A reconciliation had, 
however, been effected; and inspired a few half-hearted 
love poems. But these were all, and his songs continued 
to be devoted to the promotion of his ideal, the spirit of 
chivalry and readiness to fight in its behalf. Amongst 
these later songs, not unnaturally, was more than one 
attack upon Alfonso, whose treachery was amply requited 
by the unforgetting Bertrand. 

In the year 1196 Bertrand de Born retired to Dalon, an 
abbey of the Cistercian order, founded by Géraud de Sales 
and situated midway between Born and Hauteville. Many 
a stormy spiritin those days sought repose in like manner 
in the quiet of the cloister, and numerous stories are told 
of the difficulties the unhappy abbots experienced in curb- 
ing their turbulent novices. Curiously enough, Bertrand 
took kindly to his new life. And, if the abbots were 
agreeably surprised by his docility, there is nodoubt that 
many who had suffered from his unsparing tongue were 
no less delighted at his voluntary self-effacement. 

MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be * Defoe as a Sociological 
Novelist,” by Ernest A. Baker.] 








FICTION 


The House of Cobwebs, and other Stories. By Grorce Gissine, 
With an introductory survey by THomas Seccomse, 
(Constable, 6s.) 


WE are not of those whose pleasure in a man’s work is 
necessarily increased by an intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances of his life, yet it were idle to deny the 

wer of that faculty (none the less irresistible for being 
requently unconscious) which some writers have of 
exciting their readers’ curiosity, and we well remember 
wondering, on taking up a book of George Gissing’s for 
the first time, what manner of man this might be who 
could write with such bitter suavity, with such delicate 
irony, of a milieu which he appeared to know well and 
thoroughly to detest. The few hard, essential facts which 
invested Gissing’s career with a not quite ordinary pathos 
are now well known to all who care enough to estimate an 
achievement standing in some sense apart; but the 
appearance of these fifteen short stories, aptly epitomising 
his personal attitude towards life as he found it, in con- 
junction with a strenuously condensed ‘“ chronological 
survey” of his work, justify a brief recapitulation. 


Educated at Lindow Grove School at Alderley and at 


in the Dawn,” in 1880. 





Owens neni Manchester, Gissing found himself at 
twenty, utterly poor and without a shred of influence, in 
London. Talented, delicate, and sensitive, of a shy 
geniality apt to freeze at an uncertain temperature into 
proud reserve, with a strong taste for the high romantic 
places of history, and a loathing for the sordid accompani- 
ments of latter-day poverty, he seems to have had no 
assets but a fine comprehension of the significance of 
Dickens in English literature, a dogged industry, and the 
power begotten of dire necessity to pierce, with a pen 
naturally pointed for delicate introspection and esthetic 
analysis, the tortured lives of the educated poor. In 
stress and poverty he produced his first book, ‘‘ Workers 
For three years he suffered under 
various yokes imposed by the necessity of earning a 
living wage. Then, most miserably lodged, he sat down 
to write, book after careful book, year after weary year. 
After six years one of these, ‘‘Demos’’—not the best 
—brought him fifty pounds. He spent them in Italy, 
the land of his dreams from which “only death would 
have held me back.” It proved more than a decade 
before he could sufficiently re-emancipate himself to 
wend South again. The interval was filled with those 
stories, one or more every year— ‘Born in Exile,” 
‘*The Odd Women,” ‘In the Year of Jubilee” are three 
of them—of which the governing idea, as Mr. Seccombe well 
summarises it, was to analyse as an artist the misery in- 
herent in the sharp contrasts of modern life and to express 
it to the world. Equally suggestive is Mr. Seccombe’s 
reflection that in forgetting that the “‘educated poor” 
are not all artists, Gissing underestimated those com- 
pensating “consolations of temperament, of habit, and 
of humdrum ideals which are common to the coarsest of 
mankind.” He does not (he says) represent men as worse 
than they are; but he represents them as less brave. 
Gissing himself, at any rate, for all his dolorous note, was 
no coward, and he won through to an independence only 
too well deserved. Though he died young, he lived long 
enough worthily to glorify Dickens, to leave behind him 
that “‘ gentle masterpiece of softened autobiography,” 
‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,”’ to throw his 
whole romantic soul into ‘ Veranilda.” With all that 
Mr. Seccombe has to say of “‘ Henry Ryecroft” we are in 
complete accord; but is not his praise of the ‘‘ Dickens ”’ 
and ‘ Veranilda’”’ excessive? That sentence, in the one 
case, about ‘‘a context in which every syllable is precious, 
reasonable, thrice distilled and sweet to the palate as 
Hybla honey” ? That statement in the other that 
“Sir Walter himself could never in reason have dared 
to aspire to such a fortunate conjuncture of talent, 
grace, and historic accuracy” ? It is, however, 
as a brief survey of the Gissing country designed to 
enable the reader to judge the author by eight or nine of 
his best books that this essay may most fairly be appre- 
ciated ; and if, as we take it to be, it is intended for those 
who do not know Gissing well, it is either too long or too 
short. Those who have not read “New Grub Street” 
will scarcely care to learn that Reardon is “a greatly 
strengthened and improved rifacimento of Kingcote”’ (in 
“Isabel Clarendon,”) or that Amy Reardon is “a betier 
observed Isabel,” or that “Reardon was unlucky in 
marrying Amy.” They will probably fight shy, too, of 
the foot-notes in their impatience to reach “‘ The House of 
Cobwebs” and the rest. On the other hand, the reading 
of these often exquisite grey and mauve studies in semi- 
autobiography may leave a good many people eager to 
know more about their author than Mr. Seccombe has 
been able to compress within his fifty serried pages. He 
seems to write with a full knowledge of his country. 
Should he ever supplement his survey with a history, we 
would hope to find it a little less flamboyant. 


What became of Pam. By Baroness von Hutton, 
mann, 6s.) 


Pam’s many lovers and friends will be delighted to know 
what became of her. The curtain rises on her at twenty- 
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seven years of age in a dingy Bloomsbury boarding-house : 
two crucial years pass in which she shows her pluck and 
gaiety in adversity and her insight and kindness in good 
fortune, and at last she settles happily after some stormy 
interludes. Years have not taken toll from her vitality 
and lightheartedness; she is the same sprightly, brave 
Pam whom we loved, and whom we love to leave with the 
prospect of great happiness shining from her future. Her 
fascination controls the book. Who would tamper with 
this charm by asking impertinently: Is this life? It is 
enough that she is Pam, and of course Pam is exactly the 
person to whom the surprising and the unexpected and 
the inconsequent must happen. What could be more 

roper than that she should inherit at the right moment a 
Soames and a small fortune from a faithful lover ; what more 
natural than that she should meet her heart’s paragon 
in a pawn-shop and be kept dramatically from his arms 
by a wayward passion for another, of whom she goes in 
fear and trembling for ten years though her eyes have not 
seen him during that time? Finally, what could be more 
suitable than that, when she does see him at his wife’s 
funeral, his appearance is such that she is freed for ever 
from his control; that, being free, she should pass the 
paragon on her way home, and hale him into her hansom, 
and that the hansom should be kept waiting at her door 
while their lips meet in the long first kiss on which the 
curtain is rung down to the accompanying chime of 
friendly old Big Ben? He must be a sad wise-acre who 
can find a headshake of impatience at such doings: 
especially when they are recounted in a Pam-fine and 
lighthearted style which carries you trippingly along from 
the first delightful page to the last. 


Old Mr. Lovelace. By Curistian Tears. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


A READER who lays aside ‘‘ Old Mr. Lovelace” at the end 
of fifty pages or so would probably pass an unfair judg- 
ment upon it. The simplicity of it appears at first too 
simple ; the mothers’ meetings and domestic and parish 
concerns promise the mildest form of entertainment. But 
gradually the story wins its way: we pass from indifference 
to friendly interest in many of the characters. More par- 
ticularly are we attracted to old Mr. Lovelace, the shrewd 
lawyer and man of the world, who keeps the heart of a 
boy ; kind and courteous with the fine manner of a by- 
gone day. In all the four stories into which the book is 
divided, Mr. Lovelace plays a benevolent part. The first 
two find him the adviser and active helper of his poorer 
neighbours, whose peculiarities are hit off with a genial 
humour in which there is nosting and much kindliness. In 
the last two tales this delightful old gentleman. moved by 
lonely ladies in distress, gives up his hard-earned leisure 
to fight and win two legal battles for them. That the 
author, who, as we gather from many inGications, is of 
the sex not yet permitted to practise at the Bar, should 
possess so intimate a knowledge of legal procedure is 
something of a mystery and a surprise. The knowledge, 
whether personal or borrowed, and the way it is used, 
add a keener interest to the last half of a very pleasant 
and well-written book. 


The Lady of the Decoration, (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tue ‘“‘Lady of the Decoration” was ‘‘a young widow 
who wasn’t sorry,” so a judicious friend shipped her off 
to seek salvation and a fortune ‘‘somewheres East of 
Suez.” To Japan, therefore, sailed this charming ‘‘ Lady”’ 
to teach in the mission school, to take notes, and to write 
those curious and interesting letters mainly about things 
Japanese. The form of narration is not altogether satis- 
factory; the letters are one-sided, and all are addressed 
to a friend of her own sex whom she invariably calls 
**Mate.”” Her own name is never disclosed; from the 
title-page onward she is known to us and her little Japanese 
pupils as ‘“ The Lady of the Decoration.” The heroine’s 
experiences cover the period of the war between Russia 
and Japan, and include descriptions of the departure of 





the troops for the front, the return of the wounded, scenes 
by the wayside and in the hospitals, and two visits to 
Vladivostock, all coloured by her strong sympathies with 
Japan. A slight, one-sided story runs through the book, 
with frequent sentimental allusions to the heroine’s past, 
her mistakes, and her desperate homesickness. In the last 
letter we hear that “ Jack,”’ who has been biding his time 
in the background, suddenly appears—in the good old 
fashion—and insists upon a wedding almost at sight: 
“ The Lady of the Decoration”’ contains an odd mixture 
of fact, fun, opinions, vivid impressions, and sentiment. 
Unfortunately, the sentiment is very much overdone, 
but the book is fresh and unconventional and well worth 
reading. 


Henry Northcote. By J.C. Snarru. (Constable, 6s.) 


Mr. SNAITH’s “‘ Henry Northcote” is suggestive of more 
criticism, pro and con, than any reasonable allowance of 
space in the ACADEMY would suffice for. Much may be 
said in commendation of it, partly as displaying, but more 
as indicating, the operation of some of the highest qualities 
of the novel writer. Observation, insight, courageous 
description are all here, but all employed without art, and 
quite without harmony. They make pictures in broad 
patches, often more vivid than enough, for the reason 
that they are nearly destitute of gradation and shadow. 
The result is that, while every chapter testifies to Mr. 
Snaith’s capabilities for the work he has taken up, none of 
them suggests that he has turned his gifts to the best 
account. What the story does suggest throughout is that 
it was written by a young man of remarkab'e ability while 
possessed by all the fantasies and impulses of youth, 
incapable of discipline as yet, and either without the 
artistic instinct or contemptuous at present of artistic 
effort. Considering the author’s gift of perception and 
discrimination, something is certainly needed to explain 
the long conversation between the hero of the story (then 
a starving young barrister) and the solicitor who has 
unexpectedly briefed him in a sensational murder case. 
Here Mr. Snaith’s intention evidently is to bring out two 
absolutely different minds and temperaments ; and, deter- 
mined to succeed, he puts the old lawyer and the philosopher 
in such violent opposition that its continuance for many 
pages becomes untrue to the characters so carefully de- 
picted. In real life such asolicitor as Mr. Snaith describes 
would have broken off the wrangle after ten minutes: we 
feel it quite out of reason that he does not doso. This is 
only one of many unlikely things of asimilar kind. Nodoubt 
there are inconsistencies in every character ; but when they 
are so extreme as in the case of Henry Northcote and 
Emma Harrison, some shadings, some passages of transi- 
tion are necessary; in work of this sort the novelist 
cannot afford to do without them. It is here, and in an 
overflow of philosophic language to ears incapable of 
understanding it, that the faults of the book lie. It has 
no art—no architecture, we may say. But it has some 
striking scenes, is studded with admirable points of obser- 
vation, and gives great hope of what might come from the 
author’s mind if he cared to exert it. 


A Maid of Normandy. A Romance of Versailles. By Dora M. 
Jones. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


THERE is a saying that old friends are best. If it be true, 
this story should be very welcome, for in it we meet with 
many well-known figures. There is the young hero, who 
has already done great deeds, before he comes to Versailles 
to seek his fate at the court of Louis XI1V.; there is the 
beautiful, wicked lady, whose machinations continue 
throughout the book till she falls a victim to a disease that 
spoils her beauty; there is the stately girl who loves the 
hero vainly and enters a convent; the little unattrac- 
tive heroine who blooms out intoa pretty girl. And these 
old friends move in a familiar setting. The splendour of 
the court, the atmosphere of intrigue, the separation of the 
hero and heroine, the trouble they both suffer, a shadowy 
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King and a shadowy Fénelon, with a spice of Stuart plot 
thrown in—these ingredients, well stirred together, make 
up a tale which we can read without annoyance. If that 
seems faint praise, it must be remembered of how few 
books the same can be said. The style is inoffensive, but 
without distinction ; altogether, ‘‘A Maid of Normandy” 
is mildly pleasing. If Miss Jones had chosen a less hack- 
neyed period she would have done better ; the exiled Stuart 
and the Grand Monarque have been the subject not only 
of so many histories and great romances, but of such a 
quantity of minor stories that it needs a serious and fine 
piece of work to please us now ; and there is no evidence 
that Miss Jones had any other object in view than the 
weaving of a nice little story to entertain us. Briefly, her 
style is domestic, her theme historical, and the two spoil 
each other. The heroine’s name is “ Bathilde”’; that 
comes perilously near the annoyance which the story 
otherwise avoids; it is too much like the familiar 
** Mathilde ” spoken under the influence of catarrh. 


By H. N. Dickinson, (Heinemann, 


Things that are Cesar’ s. 
6s.) 


WITH what relief does the jaded reviewer chance upon a 
novel in which there are no love-affairs, in which women 
are only allowed to be sisters or parochial scandalmongers ! 
But, as is the way of this world, he has to pay for it in 
another direction, and he finds himself plunged into a 
morass of politics, wherein “‘ Young Oxford” flounders, 
debonair and flamboyant, to the tune of a by-election in 
the cathedral town of Cayle. To be sure, Mr. Dickinson 
has been very successful; he writes about a subject in 
which he has evidently had some considerable experience, 
with a power of construction and of what is best described 
as “grip” which promise uncommonly well for the future. 
It is conceivable, indeed, that the main points of the 
book may fail to interest those who have forgotten the 
restlessness and uncertainty of those years just after the 
University, or who have perhaps never been unsettled in 
their beliefs and prejudices; it will seem, after all, as if 
the Brandonites were a set of very young men who lived 
comfortably under the impression that they were making 
political history, while in fact they were only playing the 
deuce with respectable Cayle. Some readers will, more- 
over, be disappointed in Brandon and the change of front 
and the Chamberlainite idealism and the rifle club. But 
that, as Venning would say, is “intellectual dishonesty.” 
The writing and character-drawing are admirable; the 
coherence of the narrative, the clever way in which the 
conversations are handled, the wit abounding, are proofs 
of Mr. Dickinson’s ability. What he says and what he 
knows and what he has seen, he expresses well. The 
hero, Lord Charles Brandon, is an extremely interesting 
character ; a good deal is sacrificed to the elucidation of 
his temperament, and we confess to a hazy conception of 
most ot the secondary personages; they are almost too 
subsidiary, too much Brandonites; the only person whom 
we see from every point of view is Brandon himself. No 
one can read this book without looking forward eagerly to 
Mr. Dickinson’s next, and hoping that his interests are 
not entirely political. 

The Sign of the Golden Fleece. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 


By Davin Lya tt. 


“THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE” is one of thirteen 
short stories of a North London square connected by the 
silken thread of Miss Bethia Hardcastle’s neighbourly 
kindness. The mysteries and romances nearly all owe 
part of their interest to Miss Bethia. She finds her way 


into most of the houses in Arundel Square, always upon 
some helpful mission; arriving just in time to avert a 
calamity, to make a friendly suggestion, or merely to listen 
and sympathise. Generally, and mainly through her 
benevolent intervention, those well-written, pleasant little 
tales end happily : even the end of Miss Bethia’s own story 





is less sad than it appears. It is an unexpected, but nota 
regrettable solution of her difficulties. ‘‘ The Sign of the 
Golden Fleece”’ describes how Susannah Goldsworthy in- 
herited the business faculty of her grandfather, and thereby 
restored the fallen fortunes of her family. ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Polly” is a pretty, Cinderella-like love-story, in which 
good luck comes to one who deserved it. In “ Mr, Tred- 
gold’s Christmas,’”’ Miss Bethia converts a curmudgeon of 
a landlord to more charitable views of tenants and a more 
cheerful outlook on life. All are simple tales with every- 
day incidents, but the spirit that touches them with grace 
and humanity is as rarely met with as are characters like 
Miss Bethia Hardcastle. 








FINE ART 
FLEMISH ART AT THE GUILDHALL 


WITH the exception of the modern section—which leaves 
out much to be desired and includes a good deal that 
never would be missed—the collection of paintings by 
artists who have been born or have lived on what is now 
Belgian soil worthily maintains the European reputation 
of the Guildhall exhibitions. Gallery I., where we whimsi- 
cally arrive after traversing the three subsequent galleries, 
is devoted to the primitives, from the inventors of oi! 
painting, the Van Eycks, to the portrait-painter of 
** Bloody Mary,” Lucas de Heere; and here the two first 
centuries of Flemish art are more than adequately repre- 
sented. Of the three existing paintings which modern 
criticism allows to be ascribed with certainty to Hubert, 
the elder Van Eyck, two figure in this exhibition: the 
Portrait of a Young Man, lent by the Gymnasium of 
Mannstadt, Hungary, and Sir Frederick Cook’s beautiful 
panel of The Three Maries at the Tomb of our Lord, so 
precisely yet tenderly drawn, so sweet and glowing in 
colour, that the perfection of oil painting seems here 
attained. Hubert’s younger brother, Jan Van Eyck, has 
left the world a greater number of works of undisputed 
authenticity, and Mr. Temple in his descriptive catalogue 
pathetically remarks: 


Burghley House, in recent years, possessed one, The Virgin and 
Child with St. Barbara, but it is now in the Berlin Museum; 
Heytesbury owned one, St. Francis and the Stigmata, but parted with it 
to an American collector. 


The Duke of Devonshire is the possessor of a third, and 
fortunately he has not yet succumbed to the wiles of 
Germany or the United States, so that he has been abie 
to lend the Guildhall The Enthronement of Thomas a Beckett 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. This painting is of special 
interest, bearing not only the artist’s signature but also 
the date 1421, the earliest known on any work of his. 
The surface, however, has been so touched up by genera- 
tions of restorers that its present condition can tell us 
little of Jan’s powers in his thirties. A better example of 
his art is the smaller panel, lent by Mr. Weld-Blundell, of 
The Virgin and Infant Christ. The Madonna, clad in 
robes of limpid blue and ruby red, is represented sitting 
in a chamber dimly lit. Around her is a wealth of still- 
life such as Jan Van Eyck loved to paint; a table with a 
crystal vase, a plate of oranges, a candlestick, a brazen 
pot, a brightly-patterned carpet—all rendered with a 
reticent realism that has never been surpassed. Our 
veneration of the painter is not lessened when we perceive 
beneath his signature his motto, Als skh kan—‘‘ As I can, 
not as I would ’’—a lesson in humility which should not 
be lost on modern painters of lesser powers. 

To do justice to the works in this gallery necessitates 
the compilation of a catalogue raisonné, and since this has 
been done by Mr. Temple a brief reference to its more 
notable contents must here suffice. Of eleven exhibits 
attributed to Memling, the Duke of Devonshire’s triptych, 
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The Virgin Mother with Donors and Saints, is the most 
important, as well as the earliest known wok of the 
painter; but the Duke of Westminster’s panel The Virgin 
Enthroned also deserves remark for the anticipation of 
Hobbema in the landscape background. Among many 
fine Gérard Davids the Duke of Devonshire’s The Depar- 
ture of a Saint is conspicuous for the exceeding beauty of 
the colour ; the examples of Quentin Matsys include Lord 
Cobham’s well-known The Misers, the Duke of Fife’s A 
Philosopher, and a magnificent male portrait in profile lent 
by Madame Edouard André. Roger van der Weyden, 
Hugo van der Goes, Petrus Christus, and many lesser 
known masters are well represented, while M. Cardon’s 
Portrait of an Elderly Man is in many respects the most 
consummate example of Mabuse, who, according to our 
cataloguer: ‘‘was remarkable for conscientious finish, 
for daylight freshness, and warm and brilliant colouring.” 
In the opinion of many Mabuse was not less remarkable 
for the beauty of his line, especially as seen in clear-cut 
profiles, and this.fine portrait alone suffices to prove his 
kinship in this respect with Holbein. 

Notwithstanding the gracious majesty of Van Dyck’s 
sumptuous Ear/ of Peterborough, in a gorgeous yet quiet red 
embroidered dress, Rubens dominates Gallery II. with his 
great decorative picture, Queen Tomyris. with the Head of 
Cyrus, and his still more remarkable, if less complicated, 
Young Lioness at Play, the ne plus ultra of animal painting. 
A landscape and a masterly portrait-sketch of one of the 
painter’s daughters further serve to emphasise the 
sovereignty of this painter-diplomat and most diplomatic 
painter. The fair tame of Jordaens is well served by the 
Duke of Devonshire’s portrait-group of Van Zurpelan and 
His Wife, which attracted much attention when exhibited 
last year at Antwerp, but in view of the Jordaens exhibi- 
tion held there it is a thousand pities that no attempt 
was made to represent this neglected master more fully at 
the Guildhall. One room might advantageously have 
been allotted solely to his work. 

Although Frans Hals was born at Antwerp, he is so 
associated with the Dutch School that his Young Man 
Playing a Guitar and other portraits appear a little out of 
place among the Flemings, and, having enticed him into 
this exhibition, Mr. Temple might at least have treated 
him civilly. Instead of this we find the catalogue re- 
viving old slanders, long discredited by all serious students 
of Hals, and gravely asserting that 

He was a man of drunken and violent character, and was brought 
once before the magistrate for ill-treating his wife. . . . He was idle 
and fond of pleasure, but his abilities as a painter were held in high 


esteem by his fellow citizens, who seem to have condoned on this 
account the faults of his intemperate and imprudent life. 


Now, the idleness of Hals consists in having lived for 
eighty-six years and having regularly produced noble 
paintings till within two years of his death. The charge 
of drunkenness and cruelty to his wife is based on no 
further information than the single unfortunate entry in 
the police records for February 20, 1616, when he was 
summoned for maltreating his wife—and, as Mr. MacColl 
once observed, we do not know what provocation she gave 
him. How seriously the magistrates regarded the affair is 
revealed by the recorded fact that Hals was let off with a 
reprimand. No one will deny that Hals was a jovial, and 
probably an impulsive person. That on festive occasions 
he now and then fell from sobriety is not unlikely, nor un- 
wontedly reprehensible. But tothe legend that he was an 
habitual drunkard the lie direct is given by a life-work of 
clear vision and unerring brushwork which could not con- 
ceivably have been the outcome of a blurred eye and a 
palsied hand; and, therefore, the reiteration of so ill- 
tounded a calumny does as little credit to Mr. Temple’s 
scholarship as to his charity. 

Of Galleries II]. and IV., which contain the modern 
Belgian paintings, little need be said. The academic side 
of modern Belgian painting unduly preponderates, and 
distinguished outsiders like Buysse and Van Rysselbergh 
are wholly ignored, while Constantin Meunier is most in- 





adequately represented by a single portrait, The Blacksmith. 
The historical pictures of Baron Henri Leys are interesting 
as showing the origin of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and having 
a quality rarely found in our Academic work ; but the most 
delectable feature of this section is the group of works by 
Ferdinand Khnopff and Alfred Stevens. Khnopff, a 
mystical painter, has a technical equipment not unlike to 
that of Simeon Solomon, and an imagination which by its 
intensity and unearthliness often recalls Blake. His 
sensitively drawn and delicately coloured St. Anthony and 
the Queen of Sheba is a haunting example of his genius, and 
mercilessly sends Willem Linnig’s conventiona] rendering 
of the same subject to its proper level. Alfred Stevens, a 
most gifted and most unusual artist, is seen almost at his 
worst in the meretricious Fedora, and at his best in The 
Visit, A young Girl Reading, and India in Paris, three 
delightful genre-pieces, which for effective arrangement, 
sweet untroubled colour, and minute realisation of sub- 
ordinated detail, are no unworthy crop for the soil that 
gave birth to the Van Eycks, 


MR. STRANG’S ETCHINGS 


William Strang. Catalogue of his etched work, illustrated 
with 471 Reproductions. With an Introductory Essay 
by Laurence Biyyon. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 42s, net.) 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Strang’s to make his 
catalogue not only an enumeration of the etchings, but, as 
it were, a photograph album in which its fortunate 
possessors, as they turn the leaves, can meet old friends 
and be introduced to new ones, and trace family likenesses 
or the evolution of types. Almost every etching that 
Mr. Strang has done since 1882 is pictured here in a half- 
tone block, rarely as much as three inches square and 
sometimes hardly bigger than a postage stamp. 

The reproductions are excellently clear, and, though 
the epicure must needs miss the pleasure which original 
proofs afford to sight and touch, the substitute is good 
enough to give abundant pleasure to the less exacting. 
The variety of tone and surface and the alternation of the 
clean etched line with the soft *‘ burr” of dry-point or the 
granular ground of aquatint tend to disappear under reduc- 
tion and the uniformity of the one photographic process 
which renders all impartially. But the pattern and 
design remain, and these suffice to conjure up before the 
mind’s eye a far more vivid picture of the print itself than 
the clearest or most minute description could do without 
an illustration. Mr. Strang, with the severest economy 
of words, restricts the verbal account of each plate, facing 
the reproduction, to a statement of title, date, process and 
size; the number of proofs is generally given, and occa- 
sionally the place or mode of publication, though by no 
means with the consistency or fulness that might be 
desired ; the note, “ published in Germany,” for instance, 
falls short of the Grindlichkett exacted in that country 
from historians of art. There are many, however, at least 
in this country, who will welcome such extreme brevity 
in place of the description, more or less diffuse, which is 
needed when illustrations are absent. A picture-book 
compiled by such a master hand is a thing tocherish more 
than the type of catalogue to which English print- 
collectors are most accustomed, in which elegance of 
phraseology is apt to be the first consideration, and 
accuracy of information a secondary matter. In this case 
Mr. Binyon’s excellent introduction gives the literary 
flavour which we should not like entirely to forego. 

There has never been a complete exhibition of 
Mr. Strang’s etchings and engravings, but the issue of 
this complete collection of their midget photographs 
serves as a substitute and affords a pretext for some retro- 
spect of his career. It is a commonplace of criticism to 
say that Mr. Strang derives much from M. Alphonse 
Legros. The relationship of pupil to master is obvious 
and avowed. From beginning to end of the younger 
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artist’s work, long after he had ceased to be a pupil, the 
influence persists. But the good seed has fallen on a soil 
naturally fruitful and fertilised by many other influences, 
and the crop consists of far more than copies or imitations. 
Mr. Strang possesses a fancy and inventiveness without 
parallel in a generation of English etchers most of whom 
are content to excel in landscape or architectural subjects 
while very few attempt figure-subjects successfully either 
by way of illustration or of original composition. With 
amazing rapidity Mr. Strang could finish in a few 
months a set of thirty plates to Kipling or Cervantes, 
and fill them with a multitude of men and women of his 
own creation, wonderfully alive and interesting, as you 
must admit, whether they repel or attract you. His 
Bunyan illustrations, much earlier in date, have been often 
praised, and there must surely be admiration in store, 
now that they are published in little, for his etchings to 
the ballad of “Aiken Drum.” His etchings of biblical 
subjects, again, are beyond anything of their time. How 
impressive is The Resurrection, how touching in their 
homely realism are The Last Supper and The Descent from 
the Cross! But as instances of the beauty of design to 
which Mr. Binyon rightly attaches so much importance, 
we would choose the early Tobit and his Brethren, with the 
perfect pattern of the flat stone wall and its one prominent 
string-course, and the Adoration of the Kings, in its original 
state, before by an unlucky afterthought the restful white 
space on which the charm so largely depended was covered 
by a flight of rococo angels. 

Then the portraits, though very unequal, sustain com- 
parison, at their best, with some of the masterpieces of 
etching. Few modern etchings, at any rate, will stand by 
the side of Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Justice Lindley and the 
large Rudyard Kipling (No. 345). The Dr. Garnett is a very 
good approximation to a rendering of those difficult 
features, though it misses the characteristic smile which 
Mr. Strang emphasised almost too much in a drawing ex- 
hibited last year. In imaginative subjects, moralising 
and allegorical, Mr. Strang does not always succeed so 
well as in domestic scenes from peasant life, and especially 
those in which children are to the fore. The humours of 
a crowd appeal to him in a curiously personal way. 
Nobody but he could ever have seen or invented such a 
collection of oddities as he has put into The Procession or 
Street Merchants, or have made so delightful a design out 
of aranting orator and his audience in Regent’s Park 
(Socialists, No. 188). 

There are subjects, of course, in which the characteristic 
is carried too far; the scorn of prettiness sometimes 
results in a wilful and regrettable disregard of beauty. 
But, if much of Mr. Strang’s art can never be destined 
for popularity, it will always find many admirers to whom 
sincerity and vigour combined with exceptional technical 
accomplishment make a stronger appeal than the “ soft- 
ness’ which seems to be the quality nowadays most in 
demand. 

C.D, 








MUSIC 
THE NEW GROVE’S DICTIONARY 


THE second volume of Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s edition of 
‘“*Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians” (Macmilian, 
21s. net) is now published, and proves, like the first, to be 
a valuable extension of its predecessors. It covers the 
alphabetical ground from F to L, so that it corresponds to 
the latter half of the old first volume and the first part of 
the second. The complete new edition will thus occupy 
five volumes, the old being in four. Such a revision aims 
at achieving work of two kinds. It has to complete the 


work with the additions which time has made possible, 
and it has to improve upon the quality of the old. To do 
this the three methods of replacement, addition and re- 
arrangement have all been used. 


Replacement is the 





method where the matter of the old was so slight or so 
lacking in individuality that it could be all incorporated 
in a newarticle without loss. This has made room for an 
interesting modern article on “‘ Fugue” by R. Vaughan- 
Williams, one embodying much profound thought on 
*‘Invertible Counterpoint” by H. Walford Davies, and a 
striking and suggestive article upon “ Instrumentation ”’ 
by Frederic Corder, which makes discriminating reference 
to Strauss and the modern attitude towards the whole 
question of orchestral colour. The second plan—of adding 
sections in square brackets to old articles—is much less 
Satisfactory from a literary standpoint, and is often 
reminiscent of the proverbial new cloth on an old garment. 
Yet it is not always easy to suggest an alternative method. 
It has, perhaps, been most successfully employed with the 
late W.H. Stone’s article on the horn, which has been 
cleverly and amply emended by D. J. Blaikley; it has also 
given the Editor the opportunity of adding a useful 
critical note on Liszt’s work to the-article by the late 
Francis Hueffer. The last named suggests what would 
have been a far happier method of dealing with the late 
Ferdinand Pohl’s article on Haydn than that which 
Mr. Hadow has adopted. Perhaps the extreme length of 
the original article precluded any great addition, but, as 
this is mostly biographical and includes all the little 
personal stories which are much too often repeated, there 
is a real need for a critical summary of Haydn’s position 
in musical history, which Mr. Hadow could have given as 
few others can. As it is, however, his short sections in 
square brackets always supply an omission or suggest a 
necessary criticism but are disappointingly restrained. 
This is an instance, and it is not the only one, where the 
point of view has already changed and has made an article 
which was acceptable as late as 1890 inadequate to 1900, 
Formerly, music was regarded more through the personal 
medium of the composer, whereas now the composer 1s 
seen through the medium of his music, and it is for dis- 
criminating treatment of Haydn’s works rather than for 
details of his career that the present-day reader 1s likely to 
turn to the new ‘‘ Grove.” 

The third method—that of rearrangement—is largely a 
matter of incorporating the work*of the old appendix into 
its place in the main body of the Dictionary. but, besides 
this, the grouping has been much improved. Under the 
heading of ‘‘ Fingering ” appear four articles by Franklin 
Taylor, Alfred Gibson, Emil Krall, and D, J. Blaikley 
on the fingering of the piano, violin, violoncello, and 
wind instruments. Again, the articles, or portions of 
them, by the late W. S. Rockstro, which appeared 
originally under the separate headings of “ Real Fugue” 
and ‘Tonal Fugue,” are now included as addenda to the 
article of R. Vaughan-Williams referred to above. Besides 
these classes of alterations, there is one other important 
class, namely, the treatment of new subjects, or subjects 
not included in the old edition. These largely consist of 
biographical notes on modern composers and performers, 
many of which have been ably written by the editor; 
but of those from other pens, Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s 
articles on Glazounow and Glinka are noteworthy, while 
that to which we naturally look with the greatest expec- 
tion is the article on Sir George Grove by C. L. Graves. 
The insight into and sympathy with the character of his 
subject, which made his life of Sir George Grove such 
delightful reading, has again come to Mr. Graves’s assist- 
ance, and in epitomising the details of Grove’s busy life 
he has not forgotten to include a picture of the man 
whose personality, more than his work of writing or 
organising, had so potent an influence upon the students 
of his day, who are the musicians of ours. Last, mention 
must be made of a learned article by H.S. Macran on 
Greek music, which enters in detail into the elaborate 
theories of scales upon which that music was founded, 
and explains, as far as is possible, its scientific system. 
The old edition only professed to deal with music from 
the fifteenth century to the present day, though practi- 
cally it referred to many matters which had their root 
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earlier. The removal of this limit makes possible the 
inclusion of this article and places the Dictionary upon 
the widest basis. 

It is manifestly impossible to deal critically here with 
the substance of even the most important of the new 
conttibutions, but, to return for one moment to the 
group of principal articles first mentioned, ‘“ Fugue,” 
*‘Invertible Counterpoint” and “Instrumentation,” it 
seems that one particular problem besets all modern 
writers on such general subjects, namely, that of treating 
subjects surrounded with all the restrictions, true and 
false, of classical procedure in such a way as to be useful 
to the modern student. With “Instrumentation” the 
problem is simplest, since it is a matter which so largely 
exercises composers and listeners at the present day that 
every discriminating word must be useful. The chief 
danger is lest the writer should unquestioningly accept all 
that is modern, but the quotation of a sentence from 
Mr. Corder’s article will show how he avoids this 
temptation. 

It is quite a common thing for a composer to experiment, in the full 
assurance that though he cannot in the least tell how his music will 
sound, he is sure it will not sound bad. The Prelude to ‘‘ Rheingold ”’ 
might be cited as a case in point. None of the effects come off as 
intended. .. . Perhaps the same may be said of some of Strauss’s 
more extravagant tone pictures. 

Immediately after this he quotes the first bars of the 
Prelude to Lohengrin as an instance of perfect calculation. 
But with “ Fugue” and “ Invertibie Counterpoint” the 
difficulty lies deeper. From Bach to Richard Strauss com- 
posers have been writing fugues which violate the rules of 
theorists, and the problem of discovering what are the real 
restrictions, the boundary lines of the form, and what are 
merely artificial conventions, is sti]] unsolved. Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams has, therefore, been wise in laying down few rules, 
and explaining simply the main points characteristic of 
fugal form and illustrating these by ample examples. But 
to quote a cacophonous passage from ‘‘ Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra’’ next to the ‘‘ Wohl-temperirtes Clavier” is rather 
bewildering than enlightening. If thereby a continuity of 
treatment from Bach to Strauss could be proved, the result 
would be invaluable, but this illustrates nothing but the 
fact that Strauss has chosen here to combine subjects which 
do not fit, whereas the art in fugue consists in combining 
subjects so that they do fit. Here Dr. Vaughan-Williams 
has simply fallen into the error which Mr. Corder has 
avoided, that of quoting modern works indisc:‘ininately. 
Truly Richard Strauss is a snare to the unwary! Dr. 
Walford Davies has avoided him in “‘ Invertible Counter- 
point,” probably because to Strauss all counterpoint is 
invertible, since his axiom is practically: “‘ Let it be granted 
that any two or more tunes may be combined in any rela- 
tion or without relation to one another.” Dr. Davies has 
been content merely to hint at the application of inver- 
tible counterpoint to modern composition. We miss 
the definite suggestions as to the teaching of modern 
counterpoint with which he closed his article on “ Counter- 
point”’ in vol. i. But, if music has suffered in the 
past from the lagging behind of theoretical writers, it is 
equally conceivable that it may suffer as much at the 
present day from an almost feverish haste to incorporate 
the results of ill-considered experiment as part of the per- 
manent resources of the art. This article on “ Invertible 
Counterpoint’’ shows that, while music has been widening 
its resources on the one hand, it has narrowed them on the 
other by practically ignoring in modern times methods of 
combining and contrasting melodies which were once the 
common property of composers. It seems possible that we 
may lose as much as we gain by our persistent search after 
some new thing. 

H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE Praelections delivered in January by the five 
candidates for the Regius Professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge—Drs. Jackson, Adam, Verrall and Headlam and 





Professor Ridgeway—will be issued very shortly in book 
form by the Cambridge University Press.—The Cambridge 
Press has also ready for immediate publication a work by 
Miss Frances Davenport, of the Department of Historical 
Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
tracing from extant records the economic development of 
the Manor of Forncett, in Norfolk, from 1086 to 1565. 

Another book on the Balkans is promised at an early 
date by Messrs. Smith, Elder: ‘‘The Balkan Trail,” 
by Frederick Moore. Mr. Moore describes his experiences 
during the recent troubles in the Balkans, and incidentally 
tells, on the authority of the actors in the drama, the 
history of the abduction and ransom of Madame Tsilka. 

On May 24 Messrs. Methuen will publish Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s “Spain and the Spaniards.” Mr. Hutton has 
endeavoured, by living among the people, and by 
immersing himself in the history and traditions of Spain, 
to gather vivid and sympathetic impressions. From the 
Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the country districts 
are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to 
the great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish 
civilisation, the great cathedrals and the treasures in the 
galleries, receive a detailed attention. 

Books on India may be divided, roughly, into three 
classes. There is, first, the ‘‘Guide Book,” where every 
detail of journey and of scene is noted with meticulous 
accuracy ; second, there is the “ Colour Book”’ ; and third, 
there is the ‘‘ Educational Treatise,’ where the reader is 
carefully instructed on Indian problems of all kinds, 
social, political and economic. ‘From Charing Cross to 
Delhi,” which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly, 
does not profess to be any of these. It is merely a light 
and irresponsible chronicle of impressions received during 
a recent visit to India, with certain graver matter in 
appendices for those who desire it. Mr. S. Parnell Kerr 
is the author. 

Mr. George Allen will publish shortly Mr. Prevost 
Battersby’s book on ‘‘India under Royal Eyes.” The 
book deals with problems social, political, and military, 
such as the preservation of village industries, the advance 
of farming, the native agitation for more control in 
administration, and the great question of the defence of 
India. 

A book of interest to students of history and modern 
warfare is ‘‘ The Battle of the Sea of Japan,” by Captain 
Klado, which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce 
for early publication —The same publishers promise 
‘The Enemy at Trafalgar,” by Edward Fraser, at an early 
date. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on May 22 a new volume of 
poetry entitled ‘Songs to a Singer, and Other Verses,” by 
Rosa Newmarch. 

The Jewish Chronicle announces that Dr. Felix Falk (of 
Geneva) will publish in October a curious translation of 
the Books of Samuel into German in the Nibelungen 
metre. The translation is edited from two fifteenth- 
century manuscripts, one of which is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, and the other at the Stadbibliothek in 
Hamburg. The manuscripts will be collated with the 
principal variants, one of which is the editto princeps of 
Augsburg, dated 1544, in the British Museum. There are 
others in the Bodleian. The work will consist of two 
volumes, the first containing reprints of the manuscripts 
with facsimile plates, and an introduction in ten chapters. 
The second will contain philological studies. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DAYS AND HOURS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sitr,—A week or two ago the Acapemy contained a delightful 
article on ‘‘Daysand Hours” in the poets, As the writer said, a 
thousand passages come to memory; few, if any, are quite perfect, 
yet there are many which one would be sorry to lose from one’s mind 
where they remain as a constant source of refreshment, Onascorch- 
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ing day amid the turmoil of the city, to repeat to oneself Yeats’s 
‘‘ Innisfree,’’ where ‘‘ midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, and evening full of the linnet’s wings,” is as cooling as it is 
comforting amid a fog to remember Arnold's: 
‘* Far, far from here, 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills.”’ 


Another summer picture is from Jean Ingelow: 


** Come out and hear the waters shoot, the owlets hoot, the owlets 
hoot, 
Yon crescent moon, a golden boat, hangs dim behind the tree, O! 
The dropping thorn makes white the grass, O sweetest lass, and 
sweetest lass, 
Come out and smell the ricks of hay adown the croft with me, O!”’ 


One can feel the cool dew. 
The same sweet singer gave us the song of the blackbirds : 


“ Piping, fluting, bees are humming, 
April’s here and summer's coming ; 
Don’t forget us when you walk, a man with men, in pride and joy; 
Think on us in alleys shady, 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl and boy.” 


Then there is Browning's joyous ‘*‘ The year’s at the spring."’ An- 
other seasonal picture is Tennyson's rendering of winter in “ St. 
Agnes’ Eve,” while autumn finds its best expression in Keats’s won- 
derful ‘ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.”’ 

But one comes back to spring as the favourite theme of the poets 
when they write of the seasons. Five hundred years ago the spring 
rioted through the veins of Charles D’Orléans, and he burst into a 
rondel : 

‘Le temps a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Et s'est vétu de broderie 
De soleil rayant, clair et beau. 
Il n’y a béte ni oiseau 
Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie: 
Le temps a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froidure, et de pluie. 


Riviére, fontaine et ruisseau 
Portent en livrée jolie 

Gouttes d'argent d’orfévrerie ; 
Chacun s‘habille de nouveau. 

Le temps a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froidure, et de pluie.” 


Finally, one may cite Lady Gregory's translation of Finn's Song, as 
a real rendering of spring : 

‘It is the month of May is the pleasant time; its face is beautiful ; 
the blackbird sings his full song, the living wood is his holding, the 
cuckoos are singing and ever singing ; there is a welcome before the 
brightness of the summer. 

‘* Summer is lessening the rivers, the swift horses are looking for 
the pool; the heath spreads out its long hair, the weak white bog- 
down grows. A mildness comes upon the heart of the day; the sad 
restless sea is asleep. 

‘* Bees with their little strength carry aload reaped from the flowers : 
the cattle go up muddy to the mountains; the ant has a good full 
feast. ' 

“ The harp of the woods is playing music; there is colour on the 
= and a haze on the full lakes, and entire peace upon every 
sail. 

‘* The corn-crake is speaking, a loud-voiced poet ; the high loneiy 
waterfall is singing a welcome to the warm pool; the talking of the 
rushes has begun... . 

‘‘ A weak lasting little bird is singing at the top of his voice; the 
lark is singing clear tidings; May without fault, of beautiful 
colours." 

H. Peart Humpasry. 

May 14. 


‘*QUOUSQUE TANDEM—”’ 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your correspondent need not fear. I shall not “debei ” him 
**sans’’ justification: I can, like Pascal, ‘‘ détester” any such inten- 
tion. But I cannot allow that even the authority of three of the great- 
est names in the world's literature will justify the use of the three 
words I have emphasised ; still less will Lamb’s example justify the 
use of ‘reluct.’’ Will “B. N.’’ contend that I may imitate Byron's 
famous “ There let him lay! ’’ or Cowper’s “ church-going bell,” or 
Carlyle’s neologisms, or Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ You was”? Would 
Xenophon have been justified in adopting the A®schylean 1d 
gXarré0par which Aristophanes has covered with such inimitable 
ridicule? I conceive that itis true flattery to imitate great men in 
their strength, and false flattery to imitate them in their weaknesses, 
and that if (according to Pascal’s famous image) their heads are in 
the clouds immeasurably above ours, yet their feet are fixed in the 
common clay like our own. 

But these are old-fashioned views. Like Moliére’s doctor, ‘‘ Nous 
avons changé tout cela.’’ Hardly a week in which I am not 
reminded of Sainte-Beuve’s pathetic exclamation, ‘‘ Soyons simples! 





Soyons naturels!"’ Vain exhortation! True counsel of despair! 
To be simple and natural is the very last thing of which we dream. 
‘Modernity ” (!) bids us be startling, original, novel, ‘* up-to-date,” 
at all costs, even at the cost of maiming and marring our mother 
tongue by our crude inventions and fantastic innovations. 

A STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF MEMORY 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have been a reader of the Acapgemy for years, and reckon it 
as one of my most trusted friends. 

This morning a paragraph relating to Miss Tynan's new book, 
‘The Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead,’’ which I have read, 
induces me to write a few words of courteous protest. 

The writer suggests, on the subject of remembering those who have 
left us, that ‘‘a wiser, though perhaps a more stoical emotion, would 
urge a man simply to turn over the page and forget.” Now it seems 
to me that this is a rather poor and selfish attitude to take. Apart 
from any religious hopes, surely it is nobler and more loyal to remem- 
ber those who are dead, even although they may not have any bearing 
on our present life. To nurse a grief is certainly morbid; but to 
transmute one into a noble and stimulating remembrance is, I should 
consider, a finer way than to forget. 

I quite agree with the writer that animals forget their dead very 
rapidly : but is that a logical reason why human creatures (who are 
certainly supposed to have reached a higher plane of evolution) should 
imitatethem? Would any one recommend us to adopt the morals of 
the cuckoo for instance? I have never understood why Death should 
be considered a more morbid subject than Birth or Life. They are 
natural factors in the scheme ot the Universe, and I think a right 
attitude towards Death, and loyalty to those who have left us, will 
help us in our relations with the living. 

I am no spiritualist, cr any other ‘‘ist,’’ and my finite brain cannot 
realise the possibility of an immortality that will give us back the 
individuality of those we have lost. But what I can realise is, that 
such a possibility may seem a logical sequence for an infinite brain, 
which may compass the realisation as well as the comprehension of 
a supreme immortality, both individual and universal: and surely we 
fit ourselves better for a possible future evolution by love and remem- 
brance than by ‘‘ turning the pages and forgetting.” 

We live in such an age of spiritual motorcracy that we need no one 
to tell us to forget; rather do we want the voice that bids us cherish 
even our lost illusions. 

Eternity may perhaps be begun here, and we may dimly perceive 
the possibility of our future evolution; but [I should think that 
evolution will be slower if we turn the pages too quickly, and too soon 
forget. 

Surely a perfect memory must be one of the qualities of a more 
infinite intelligence than ours, 

FIAMMETTA WALDAHOFF, 

32 Lorne Gardens, 

Regent's Park, N.W. 
May 12, 


THE WORD “ ADOBE" 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—It seems that an old building constructed of ‘‘ adobe,” or 
unbaked brick, has survived the “ burning fiery furnace” of San 
Francisco; this building is very old and ascribed to the Spanish 
clericals before the Yankees took possession. 

** Adobe" is a Spanish word and the Rev. Professor Skeat calls its 
‘origin unknown,” but he cites a late Latin adobare ; now, if we sub- 
stitute “‘p” for ‘‘b,” we get ‘‘ad-operio,’’ and the Latin ofera be- 
comes obra in Spanish, while obrar is ‘‘to work”; so adobe is the 
earth, called clay, worked up but not burned; further, in Spanish, 
ad-oberia is a brick-kiln ! 

This word adobare becomes adouber in French, and is connected with 
the process of ‘‘ dubbing '’ or nee | a knight; it therefore follows 
that the processes connected therewith have suffered degradation. It 
is certain that the mere accolade called ‘‘dubbing” originally meant 
fitting on the collar, Latin collum; and harnessing the chevalier, or 
putting on the armour “‘adouber 4 chevalier,” is from an obsolete 
word, ‘‘adoub.” If we spell dub, or doob, we may more readily 
accept the facts. 

A. HALL, 

May 10. 


AN AWKWARD PHILOLOGICAL BLUNDER 
To the Editor of TH& ACADEMY 


S1r,—An unparalleled instance of an error of fact and judgment on 
the part of an English writer is to be found in Letter 2 of Ruskin’s 
‘‘ Fors Clavigera,”’ where, after a few preliminary remarks on the value 
of Latin, that author says ; : ‘ 

‘* Fors’ is the best part of three good English words, Force, Forti- 
tude, and Fortune. I wish you to know the meaning of these words 
accurately. . . . Clavigera may mean therefore either club-bearer, 
key-bearer, or nail-bearer. Fors the Club-bearer means the strength 
of Hercules or of Deed; Fors the Key-bearer means the strength of 
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Ulysses or of Patience; Fors the Nail-bearer means the strength of 
Lycurgus or of Law.'’ The italics are mine. 

A better illustration of the proof of the Preacher’s words: ‘‘ Dead 
flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour : so doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honour,’’ it would be hard to cite; for though Ruskin’s classical 
equipment was not, I believe, of the strongest, yet at this time—1871 
—he held the professor’s chair of Art at Oxford, and had already 
produced all his famous works. How, inded, so great a man could 
have been guilty of such a /apsus memoriz is difficult to realise—one 
that would consign any third-form boy swiftly to the bottom of his 
class—unless this inchoate misconception of the title and aim of his 
work be considered as an evidence of his over-excitability of tempera- 
ment and as a premonitory symptom ofa certain defect in his mind 
that was to develop later into serious cerebral derangement and bodily 
wreck, 

I have not been able to discover what contemporary comment had 
to say of ihe incident, which is passed over in silence by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in his short ‘‘ Life of Ruskin.’’ It first caught my eye a 
few years ago while turning over the pages of ‘‘ Fors" in a free 
library in New York in order to ascertain the purport of a work 
bearing so strange a title, 

After the deadly matter was once committed to print, one would 
have thought the better way out of the difficulty would have been 
for Ruskin to frankly avow his mistake than have recourse to the 
subterfuge adopted in Letter 85, which apparently does not much 
improve matters: ‘ The series of letters which closed last year were 
always written, as from the first they were intended to be, on any 
matter which chanced to interest me, and in any humour which chance 
threw me into, By the adoption of the title Fors, I meant (among 
other meanings) to indicate the desultory and accidental character of 
the work.” The italics here are Ruskin’s own. 

But perhaps he quailed at the thought of appearing before his 
principal auditors—in this case the workmen and labourers of Great 
Britain to whom the letters were directly addressed—in the light of 
a discredited and abashed leader? Small wonder, however, that 
the agricultural scheme of the Guild of St. George thus inaus- 
piciously ushered in should have led todisastrous consequences ; nor 
would the advanced members of the Labour Party of the present 
day be far wrong if they viewed this author’s writings with a 
sceptical eye; for it is errors like the above that, if not corrected, may 
become hopelessly and mischievously misleading, 

LABRADOR, 


Philadelphia, May 4. 


‘*THE LIFE OF GREGORY THE GREAT” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I see ina review of Mr. Dudden’s book published in to-day’s 
Spectator that my surmise contained in the Acapemy of February 17 
was correct—viz., that the author acknowledges the labours of my old 
friend the Rev. William Halcourt, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford : 
undertaken at Rome about 1876. 

The Reviewer writes: ‘‘Something Mr. Dudden owes to the late 
Rev. T. H. (I think William) Halcourt, who had projected a similar 
work, and whose manuscript notes were placed at his disposal.’’ So 
my memory was not at fault, and is amply justified thirty years after 
by the critic and author. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 
9 Westgate Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
May 12. 
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a ~y John. The Sweetest Solace. 8x5. Pp. 341. Hurst & Blackett, 


S. 
Gissing, George. The House of Cobwebs, and other stories. To which is pre- 
fixed “The Work of George Gissing,” an introductory survey by Thomas 
Seccombe. 7}x5. Pp.lv, 300. Constable, 6s. (See p. 479.) 
Dickinson, H.N. Things that are Casar’s. 73x5. Pp. 304. Heinemann, 
6s 


Giberne, Agnes. Rowena. 7$x5. Pp. 307. Werner Laurie, 6s. 

Adams, Andy. Cattle Brands. A collection of Western camp-fire stories, 
72x 5. Pp. 316. Constable, 6s. 

Hains, T. Jenkins. The Voyage of the Arrow to the China seas. Its 
adventures and periods, including its capture by Sea Vultures from the 
Countess of Warwick, as set down by William Gore, chief mate. 6 
illustrations by H. C. Edwards. 7}xs5}. Pp. 300. Boston: Page, 


$1.50. 
Chose, Lawes. A Double Marriage. 73x5. Pp.301. Unwin, 6s, 
Gordon, Samuel. The Ferry of Fate. A tale of Russian Jewry. 73x 5. 
Pp. 314. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
Sims, Geo. R. Two London Fairies. 74x5. Pp. 222. Greening, 3s. 6d. 
Chan Toon, Mrs. M. The Triumph of Love, and other stories. 7AXx5 
Pp. 320. Greening, 6s. 
O'Donnell, Elliott. Jennie Barlowe, Adventuress. 7x5. Pp.319. Greening, 


6s. 

Foulis, Hugh. Zhe Vital Spark, and her Queer Crew. 8}x5. Pp. 184 
Blackwood, ts. net. 

{Most of these sketches have appeared in the Glasgow News, others are 
new. ] 

HISTORY. 

The Florentine History written by Niccold Machiavelli. Translated from the 
Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson. In two volumes, each 7} x 5§. Pp. 606. 
Constable, 12s. 6d. net. 

(A new translation. Mr. Thomson has adopted the division of each Book 
into numbered sections, as in recent editions of the Italian text. Index to 
each volume. ] 

Skrine, Francis Henry. Fonfenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of 
the Austrian Succession 1741-48. Introduction by Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts. 9x53. Pp. 393. Blackwood, ats. net. 


LITERATURE. 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay. The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith. 
72x 54- Pp. xiv, 234. Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. 
Second Series. Vol. xvi. 8}x5}. Pp.248. Asher, n.p. 

The Anglo-Russian Literar - /.: Proceedings ; February, March and 
April 1906, No. 45. 8§x5}. Pp.100, Printed for the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tomita, Kumasaku; and Lee, G. Ambrose. /apanese Treasure Tales. 37 illus- 
trations. 9}x6. Pp. 96+Plates. Yamanaka & Co., 68 New Bond St., 
Tos. net. 

Boissier, Gaston. Tacitus, and other Roman Studies. Translated by W.G. 
Hutchison. 9}x 5}. Pp. 277. Constable, 6s, net. 

(Contents : Tacitus ; The Schools of Declamation at Rome ; The Roman 
Journal; The Poet Martial.) 

The Channel Tunnel: its commercial advantages. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. Opinions of Experts. 8§x 58. Pp. 60. 

Walker, Ernest, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Modern Medicine for the Home, 74x 5. 
Pp. 256. Werner Laurie, 2s. 6d. 

{Symptoms and treatment of common afflictions : from baldness, chilblains 
and housemaid's knee to appendicitis. } . 


PHILOSOPHY. 


La Derogabilita del Diritto Naturale nella 


Bonucci, Prof, Alessandro. 
Perugia: Bartelli, L. 5. 


Scolastica. 93x63. Pp. 292. 
POLITICS. 


Anderson, Sir Robert. Side-lights on the Home Rule Movement. 
Pp. 233. Murray, gs. net. 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Documents Illustrating Rlitabethan Poetry. By Sir a Sidney, George 
Puttenham and William Webbe. Edited by Laurie Magnus. 63} x 49. 
Pp. 221. Routledge. The English Library. 2s. 6d. 

{Contains Sidney’s “ op elogy for English Poetry;" Puttenham’s ‘‘Of 
Language,” and “Of Poets and Poesy,” and Webbe's ‘‘ Discourse of 
English Poetry,” with an Introduction and Notes by the Editor.) 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden, or Life in the Woods. With an Introduc- 
tion by Theodore Watts-Dunton. Pp. xvi, 299. Borrow, George. The 
Bible in Spain. Pp. xxvi, 600. The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Vol. iii— The Canterbury Tales (from the text of Professor 


Skeat). 595. Twenty-Three Tales by Tolstoy. Translated by 
L.and A. Maude. Pp. 211. Bronté, Anne. The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, Pp. 480. The World’s Classics. Each 6}x4. Frowde, 1s. net 
each. 


Gulliver's Travels and other works by Jonathan Swift. Exactly reprinted 
from the first edition and edited, with some account of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and of his voyages to the sun and moon, by the late Henry 
Morley, LL.D. With a note on the name “Gulliver” by J. P. Gilson. 
Early Novelists series. 8}x 54. Pp. 445. Routledge, 6s. net. 


Bunyan, John. Zhe Holy War: made by Shaddar upon Diabolus. With 
three coloured illustrations by Victor Prout. 7}x5}. Pp. iv, 318. 
Religious Tract Society, 1s. 

With a preface by A. R. Buckland.) 
The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edited by George Sampson. In five 


volumes, each 7}x 49. Vol. i. Pp. viii, 513. Vol. ii. Pp. viii, 416. 
Vol. iii, Pp. viii, 54x. Vol. iv. Pp. x, 462. Vol. v. Pp. xiii, 281. 
Bohn’s Standard Library. Bell, 3s. 6d. each. 

{This is not a reprint of the old * Bohn” Emerson in 3 vols., but a new 
edition, with revised, re-arranged and enlarged text. Vol. i. contains the 
‘*Essays” and ‘‘ Representative Men”; Vol. ii.: ‘* English Traits,” 
‘The Conduct of Life” and ‘‘ Nature"; Vol. iii.: “Society and 
Solitude,” ‘*Letters and Social Aims" and ‘‘ Addresses"; Vol. iv.: 
Miscellaneous Pieces, reprinted from the original texts, of which some 
(eg. , ‘* The Senses and the Soul,” the editorial preface to 7he Dial, and 
‘*Saadi and Persian Literature ") have not been reprinted before ; Vol. v. : 
Poems. Mr. Sampson contributes brief introductionsand notes, A very 

scholarly edition, and the first complete edition ever published.] 

Waddell, L. Austine. Lhasa and its mysteries, with a record of the Expedi- 

tion of 1903-1904. With 155 illustrations and maps. Third and cheaper 
edition. x6. Pp. xx, 530. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. (See col. ii.) 
Goethe’s Faust. Part II. ‘Translated by Albert G. Latham. Burke's 
Speeches on America. Temple Classics. Each 6x4. Dent, 1s. 6d. net 
h. 


each. 

Anthony Trollope’s Rache? Ray. Pocket Classics. 6x33. Pp. 536. Lane, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Swift's Polite Conversation and Tale of a Tub. Each 7x4}. Pp. 139 and 
161. Greening, 2s. net each, 


SCIENCE. 


Loeb, Jacques. The Dynamics of Living Matter. 9x6}. Pp. xi, 233. New 
York : Columbia University Press ; London: Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net. 
(No. viii. of the Columbia University Biological Series. Professor Loeb in 

this book considers living organisms “ as chemical machines, . . . which 
possess the peculiarities of automatically developing, preserving, and re- 
producing themselves.” His purpose is ‘‘to state to what extent we are 
able to control the phenomena of development, self-preservation, and re- 
production.” Illustrations and Index.] 

Lectures on the Methods of Modern Science. Edited by T. B. Strong. 9x 5. 
Pp. viii, 249. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

{Nine lectures : (1) Scientific Method as a Mental Operation, by Thomas 
Case ; (2) Some Aspects of the Scientific Method, by Francis Gotch ; 
(3) Physiology : its scope and method, by C. S. Sherrington ; (4) Inherit- 
ance in Animals and Plants, by the late W. F. R. Weldon; (5) Psycho- 
Physical Method, by W. McDougall; (6) The Evolution of Double 
Stars ; (7) Anthropology: the Evolution of Currency and Coinage, by 
Sir Richard C. Temple; (8) Archzeological Evidence, by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie ; (9) Scientific Method as Applied to History, by the very Rev. 
T. B. Strong. The lectures form part of a course on Scientific Method 
delivered at the request of the Delegates for the Extension of University 
Teaching during the summer meeting at Oxford in August 1905.] 


SPORT. 


‘* Felix.” Recollections of a Bison and Tiger-Hunter. 73x54. Pp. xi, 242. 
Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 
{The interesting reminiscences of a sportsman who spent twenty-six years 
in India, and in that time killed well over 500 head of big game including 
31 tigers, 25 bears and 33 bison bull. The author gives his portrait, but 
no name other than a zom de guerre.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Abraham, W.H. The Position of the Eucharist in Sunday Worship. 8 x 5}. 
Pp. 371. Masters, 5s. net. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Rawnsley, Rev. H.D. Afonths at the Lakes. g Illustrations. 8x5}. Pp. 244. 
Glasgow : MacLehose, ss. net. 

Low, Sidney. A Vision of /ndia, as seen during the tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, ith illustrations from photographs by the author 
and others. 8§x6. Pp. xiv, 365. Smith, Elder, ros. 6d, net. 

[Mr. Low acted as special correspondent of the S/andard during the Royal 
tour in India ; but his book is not confined to a record of that tour. He 
frequently left what he calls the ‘‘ route of the illustrious voyagers”’ in 
order to gain a general idea of the conditions of life and society in 
India.] 

Le Braz, Anatole. The Land of Pardons. Translated by Frances M. Gostling. 


With 12 illustrations T. C. Gotch and 4o other illustrations. gx 5}. 
Pp. xxx, 290. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
{The French title of the book is ‘‘Au Pays des Pardons.” The Land of 


Pardons is Brittany ; and Pardons are local festivals—remnants, according 
to Le Goffic, of the ancient Feasts of the Dead. A handsome book, well 
illustrated and provided with an index.) 





Edmund H. New and from 


Brabant, F. G. Oxfordshire. Mlustrated b 
e Little Guides, Methuen, 


Photographs. 6)x4. Pp. xiv, 282. 
2s. 6d. net. 

{The plan and merit of these Little Guides are well-known. The city of 
Oxford is omitted, as being the subject of a special volume in the series. 
The places are arranged alphabetically, and there are plenty of maps 
and plans besides Mr. New’s charming illustrations.} 


. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


English Furniture, by Frederick S. Robinson. (‘t The Connoisseur 
Library,’ Methuen, 25s. net.)—Until we had read this book we had 
concluded and hoped that the subject of cabinet work in these islands 
might be allowed to rest for a time. But Mr. Frederick S, Robinson’s 
clever and agreeable work demonstrates again the fallacy of human 
wishes. Had his survey of the subject not been published, all 
collectors would have been the poorer, and all those already experi- 
enced in the study of English furniture denied a most valuable and 
authoritative book of reference. The author reviews his subject 
from Saxon times to the end of our great period, the eighteenth 
century, and gives us by the way many pleasant semi-historical 
chapters on such themes as the Renaissance house, sixteenth-century 
cabinets, seventeenth-century chests, chairs and silver furniture of 
the Restoration, the work of Inigo Jones, Wren and Grinling Gibbons, 
the smooth-faced furniture of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, an introduction to the fine mahogany period, and a number 
of lucid and interesting chapters on 

Many things, divinely done 
By Chippendale and Sheraton ; 

while he by no means neglects the equally important, if less often 
named Manwaring, Shearer, Keppelwhite, Ince, Mayhew, the brothers 
Adam, and the work of the vast army of unknown craftsmen who 
made, without apparent effort, furniture which puts our modern and 
laborious Society of ‘‘Arts and Crafts’’ to shame. Mr. Robinson 
has read all that has been written on his subject and arrived at many 
sound conclusions from original observation; to an enthusiast of 
antique furniture his volume is like a long and full conversation with 
a gifted friend whose views and sympathies are the same as one’s own, 
but whose information is, perhaps, fuller and certainly more clearly 
arranged. A work of this class, possessing grace of style as well as 
charm of subject, only needs informatory illustrations to make it as 
nearly perfect as may be looked for in a not too exigent age. Some 
hundred and sixty carefully printed reproductions of photographs of 
actual pieces represent Mr. Robinson’s traffics and discoveries among 
museums and private collections, The examples stretch from the 
rude simplicity of an early chair in Bere Regis church to the Renais- 
sance elaborations of a state bedstead, or the richness of the satin- 
wood cabinet designed by Sir William Chambers, painted by Hamilton, 
and made by Shackleton and Seddon. The list of these illustrations 
is given with occasional notes of no small value, and it may be said 
that as a whole the photographs are from unrestored pieces. There 
are, perhaps, one or two exceptions to this rule. Even in the printed 
reproduction we detect an addition to a piece called a ‘‘ whatnot” on 
plate civ., evidently an eighteenth-century washing-stand newly 
‘*decorated’’ to suit with the taste of a later and less enlightened 
generation. On a subject crowded with sociological interest and 
zsthetic pleasure, Mr. Robinson has given us a book that should 
form the type and pattern for future volumes in the ‘‘ Connoisseur’s 
Library,” and, at the same time, be the last word on English furniture 
for at least a generation. 


We gladly call attention to a remarkable new and cheaper edition 
of an already famous book. Colonel L. Austine Waddell’s Lhasa and 
its Mysteries was originally published at 25s. net: two editions of it at 
this price having been exhausted, Messrs. Methuen are now selling 
the third at 7s. 6d. net. And the buyer will get for that money a 
volume which is almost, if not quite as handsome and complete as 
the expensive first and second editions. The cheaper issue lacks, 
it is true, some few of the original illustrations; but it contains 
nearly all that appeared before ; and these illustrations, most of which 
are reproduced from photographs taken by Colonel Waddell himself 
at critical moments during the progress of the mission, are to be found 
nowhere outside the covers of the book and form a very important 
part of the work. All the original maps and all the original letter- 
press remain : indeed, the latter has been enlarged, for this edition 
contains what the former editions did not, a list of the wild flowers 
collected by Colonel Waddell round Lhasa. Of the work itself we 
expressed an opinion on its first appearance, It is the work on the 
subject, and must remain for a very long time the classical authority 
on Tibet, its religion, its folklore, its languages, its natural history— 
all, in fact, that an exceptionally learned, acute and active observer 
was able to discover about that hitherto sealed book, 


Verdi, by Albert Visetti. (Bell, 1s.) This little book contains an 
outline of Verdi's life, and a rather perfunctory sketch of his works, 
with fuller descriptions of Falstaff and the “ Requiem.” One of the 
reasons which the author gives for selecting ee A as Verdi’s 
masterpiece is the alleged fact that in it he ‘‘ completely altered his 
style.” This is not very complimentary to Verdi’s other works, 
Mr. Visetti says practically nothing about the transitional period— 
Don Carlos and the revised version of La Forza del Destino—the most 
interesting period of his hero’s career. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Incorporated] ASSUR ANCE 1m. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 


Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH 1S IMPAIRED. 
Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Porutar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams trom Correspondents 
Everywhere. 
THE SPHERE. 
Gd, Weekly, 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue Eveninc Parer OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 
Famous for its brilllant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Srreet, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 





Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





PRICE 3s, 6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” ‘“‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—* The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not waik instep with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH Eart. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 


Field.—“*‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting ‘he reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked Secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
infotmation of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and india: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now beady. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post I3/- each. 
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